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This is the New All-Metal 
Thor LUMINOID Cylinder 


that is swelling dealer profits. Note carefully the pecul- 
iar, smooth countersunk-and-beaded construction of 
the holes in this new cylinder which leaves absolutely 
nothing to cause wear on the clothes while operating or 
handling—a vitally IMPORTANT sales feature. 
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Stillwell Weber, will appear in 


“The Great Things of Life’ 
“Gratitude’’. 
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‘ Only one million copies of the 
t 1922 calendar! Have you sent 





in your order? Last year we 
é had to turn down many late 
i orders after our edition of 


i 1,000,000 was exhausted. 
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This advertisement, painted especially 
for the Edison Lamp Works by Sarah 8. 
the 
Saturday Evening Post, November 12th. 
It is the tenth in the well-known series 
and is called 























Start sales from the sidewalk! 


It is easy to do it 


with an attractive window like this, built from our 


new Display Set 106-A. 


Full description and order 


blank in the June Edison Sales Builder. 


Practising What You 
Preach 


“We have passed the low point in busi- 
ness depression, and only work is neces- 
sary to.insure a return to prosperity.” 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men issued this state- 

ment on September 20, 1921. 
These 33,000 men practically control 
the business credit of the country. 
They do not hope or guess—they have 
to know. 


It’s good to hear optimistic talk 
about returning prosperity, but it’s 
better to know on good authority. 
You’ve read about it, and hoped for 
it, and talked it yourself—and you 
believe it. Now you have it on the 
word of the Credit Men of the country. 


But don’t be content to preach pros- 
perity. Practise it as well—‘only 
work is necessary.” Put yourself on 
record as a practical optimist by work- 
ing for better business. 


Better windows, brighter _ stores, 
more attractive displays will be re- 
quired to stimulate greater trade in 
the electrical field. 


Behind the work that Agents for 
Edison Mazda Lamps are doing there 
is this assurance of cooperation. The 
Edison Lamp Works fully appreciate 
the need for aggressive effort and are 


supporting their Agents 
tinued advertising service. 


Full page advertisements in The 
Saturday Evening Post illustrated by 
the most popular artists in America, 
are spreading the message of good 
light to millions of homes. 


with con- 


Through the electrical trade papers, 
lamp Agents are given advance infor- 
mation on these advertisements. 


The Edison Sales Builder is always 
full of sales suggestions and descrip- 
tions of special dealer helps. 


And now the 1922 calendar, painted 
by Maxfield Parrish, is ready. Have 
you placed your order? One million 
customers who receive the reproduc- 
tion of this colorful painting will have 
good reason to remember the Edison 
Mazda Lamp Agent in their locality 
who was thoughtful of them. 


Ask yourself now—are you taking 
full advantage of all the benefits and 
service that an Edison Mazda Lamp 
Agent is entitled to? 


Are you practising prosperity, as 
well as preaching it? 








EDISON 
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‘Give Electrical Gifts This Christmas, 
Make Every Home a Home Electrical!” 








Some Figures on the 


Swelling of the Christmas Market 


HE POPULATION of the country has increased 

by 15 per cent in the last ten years. But the number 

of electrically lighted houses has increased 250 per 
cent. And the number of electrical devices and articles 
has waxed tenfold. 

Do you appreciate just what that means at Christmas 
time? 

It means that while other merchants have a few more 
people to sell to in each holiday season, say 1} per cent, 
the electrical merchant’s opportunity swells year by 
year 25 per cent, plus all that the general growing inter- 
est in electrical appliances contributes, with constantly 
increasing numbers of appliances to sell. 

Few electrical gifts are bought for homes that are 
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“Give Electrical Gifts This 


O. H. CALDWELL, Editor 
Associate Editor, STANLEY A. DENNIS 


H. S. KNOWLTON 
Contributing Editors 


ROBERT SIBLEY 


not wired. More wired houses, therefore, bring direct 
increase in the appliance market, and the fact that the 
house is newly wired just naturally suggests the electri- 
cal gift as particularly appropriate. So past success in 
selling electric gifts can be expected to repeat from 
year to year with steadily increasing volume and re- 
sultant profit. 

There are no gifts like gifts electrical—useful, lasting, 
welcome in every home, and, above all, fitting to the 
times. And this will be a bigger Christmas year for 
the electric shop than we have ever seen before. So 
spread the word now: 

“Give Electrical Gifts This Christmas. 


Home a Home Electrical !”’ 


Make Every 
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Add a “Clubroom” for 
Amateurs 
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Do you ever reinforce your selling courage with this thought when you are out 


selling appliances? 


A Family’s Ability to Buy Electrical 
Appliances Is Measured by the Value 





Battery-Charging Rectifier 
Electric Tire Pump 


Bench Drill 


Grindstone, Electric 


Soldering Iron 
Automobile Heater 
Tire Vulcanizer 









of the Automobile It Owns— 


For Example:— 





Washing Machine 
Vacuum Cleaner 
Dishwasher 
Toaster 


The family which flivvers about in a 
popular make of car now costing 
$355, could very prudently expend 
an equal amount of money to buy 
all the following: 


Percolator 
Iron 

Fan 

Milk Warmer 


It takes all these appliances to total 











Coffee Grinder 
Plate Warmer 
Utility Motor 
Kitchen Ventilator 
Fireless Cooker 
Knife Sharpener 


Furnace Control 
Grinders 

Water Purifier 
Ice Cream Freezer 
Electric Humidifier 
Organ Blower 


Washing Machine 
Ironer 

Dish Washer 
Vacuum Cleaner 
Percolator 
Toaster 

Fans 

Waffle Iron 
Irons 
Refrigerator 
Portable Lamps 
Kitchen Unit 
Sewing Machine 


Electric Range 


Electric 
Refrigerator 


Drier and 
Extractor 


System 
Dish Washer 
Phonograph 


Electric Player 
Piano 


Electric Fire Logs 
Sewing Machine 


Toys 
Fine Fixtures 


Art Lamps and 
Portables 


Door Openers 


Burglar Alarms 


Washing Machine 
Ironing Machine 


Vacuum Cleaner 


up to the investment of the man 
who drives $1,495 around. 


Shaving Mug 

Vibrator 

Heating Pad 

Electric Clocks 

Electric Fire Logs 

Intercommunicat- 
ing Telephone 

Range 

Electric 
Phonograph 

Good Fixtures 

Convenience Out- 
lets 

Radiant Heater 


While the man who paid $5,400 for 
his closed car is a fine prospect for: 


Intercommunicat- 
ing Telephones 


Electric Furnace 
Burner 


Kitchen Power 
Unit 


Water Heater 
Foot Warmer 
Heating Pads 


Immersion 
Heaters 


Curling Iron 
Shaving Mug 
Hair Dryer 
Shaving Mirror 
Incense Heater 
Electric Clocks 
Electric 
Phonographs 
Piano Light 
Drink Mixer 
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Eight Million People on This Continent 
Own Motor Cars 


Because Somebody Sold Them 


has found a new and interesting way to set a 
bogey on the total value of the electrical 
appliances and electrical household equipment 
which a given family can be expected to buy. 
Out there, in that land of electrical homes, they 
say: 


():: on the Pacific Coast the electrical trade 


“A man should plan to spend on the electrical con- 
veniences and comforts for his home an amount 
equal to the price he paid for the automobile he 
drives.” 


There in a nutshell is a handy measure of the 
electrical buying ability of any family that has a 
car, so far as the man who sells electrical appliances 
is concerned. A glance at the “family bus” stand- 
ing out in front of the curb or in the garage at the 
rear of the house, will give the electrical salesman 
a clue to the family’s circumstances and willingness 
to spend, and then it is up to the salesman to see 
that the quota of electrical expenditures is brought 
to 100 per cent of the value of the car, as promptly 
as possible. 

Not many families that Evecrrica, MercuanpIsiInG 
knows of, today; have as much by one-half or even 
one-quarter invested in electrical devices as in the 
family automobile. But certainly also, Evecrricat 
Mercuanpisinc knows of no expenditure that can 
give so much convenience, comfort, safety, and 
labor-saving satisfaction per dollar, as an invest- 
ment in electrical appliances. And we predict that 
the day of splitting the family surplus “fifty-fifty” 
between an automobile and electrical appliances is 
not as remote as it may at first appear. 

At all events, this handy bogey of the motor car 
gives a measuring stick with which the salesman 


can reinforce his wavering courage when he is sell- 
ing Mrs. Studebaker-Hudson an electric washing 
machine, or Mrs. Pierce-Arrow an electric refriger- 
ator, and hesitates to press those estimable ladies 
further with electrical opportunities to buy. If he 
only knows it, the woman with a $1,500 car can be 
sold a complete electrical laundry equipment of 
washer, ironer, ironing stand and drier. with little 
more effort than it takes to sell her a washing 
machine alone. 


and looking at it the other way, it gives the 

electrical man a measure of the number of 
prospective customers in his district, state or town, 
as well as their financial ability to buy. 


How many cars are owned by neighbors on your 
block? Eight or ten? Probably. And is an elec- 
tric washing machine solving the laundry problems 
of every one of these car-owning families? Why 
not? 

There are eight million car owners on this con- 
tinent. But to date there are only about two and a 
half million washing machines in use, possibly three 
million vacuum sweepers, five million irons and a 
few hundred thousands of all the other appliances. 
Let’s take a tip from the automobile salesman and 
recognize a prospect when we see one! 


When somebody drives by the electrical store in 
a motor car, he advertises his ability to buy elec- 
trical household necessities. Why not make a list 
of motor-car owners in your territory, and give 
every one a chance to make the mechanism of his 
home as modern as his private transportation? 


, NHEN, turning this automobile simile around 
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Better Business Is Already Here 
—Why Not Get Your Share? 


Everybody Knows that 1920 Was a “Boom” Year, but Even at That How Will Sales 
for the First Six Months of 1921 Compare with Sales for the Same Period in 1920? 
Here Are the Answers— Proving Once More that Business Is Here Now for 
Electrical Merchandisers Who Will Go After It Intelligently and Aggressively 


LECTRICAL manufacturers, jobbers, central station men, contractors and 
EK; dealers are constantly asking the editors of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
about business conditions within the electrical field. “How do you find busi- 
ness down East?” “How are sales on the Coast?” “How do sales this year compare 
with sales last year and just before the war?” “What are the prospects for fall 


and winter business?” 


Naturally, the value of any answers the editors may 


make, either in person or through the columns of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, 
depends on the accuracy of the editors’ information. So, in an effort to assemble 
accurate information on merchandising conditions today within the electrical field 
the editors sent out a larger number of inquiries to all groups within the indus- 
try. Three questions were asked, as follows: 


1. How does your volume of sales (covering either electrical mer- 
chandise or wiring jobs or both) for the first six months of 1921 com- 
pare with your sales for the first six months of 1920? Or would you 
prefer to make the comparison with 1914 or 1915? 


2. If your sales for the first half of 1921 are greater than for the first 


half of 1920, how did you get the business this year? 


If less, why? 


3. Just how are you planning to go after business during the fall and 


winter? 


And here are a few characteristic anwers. 


Read them, and you will agree 


with the editors that better business is here now for the electrical man who is 
willing to go out and get it.—THE EDITORS. 





How a New Location Has Doubled 
1920 Sales 


A new location has helped the Collins 
Electric Company, Springfield, Mass., 
to double its merchandising business 
over 1920. W. P. Collins writes: 

“Our volume of wiring business for 
the first six months of this year has 
been almost identical in dollars with 
1920. Our merchandise business has 
been double that of 1920 but this is 
probably due, to a great extent, to our 
new location, which is far superior to 
our former one. 

“We have assisted sales greatly by 
direct-by-mail advertising in a dignified 
way. We have used return postal cards 
to good advantage also. Our sales 
force has increased and we have made 
continual sales of high-grade merchan- 
dise at lower prices, made possible by 
buying to good advantage from over- 
stocked jobbers. 

“We plan to do much campaigning 
during the fall and winter. These cam- 
paigns will extend over vacuum clean- 
ers, washng machines, and old-house 
wiring. We are also making a special 
effort at this time to strengthen our 
organization. More workers are obtain- 
able now than formerly and we are 
spending a great deal of time organiz- 
ing cur departments for the tremendous 
business we look for in 1922. We hope 
to be thoroughly prepared for the 
‘electrical boom’ which we expect next 
spring.” 


Pennsylvania Dealer Pushes 
“a Bit Harder” and Wins 


“We find the sales for the first half of 
1921 several thousand dollars in excess 
of the sales for the same period of 
1920. The reason for this is undoubt- 
edly due to more extensive advertising, 
and also while we are specializing on 
wiring of homes we are pushing appli- 
ances just a-bit harder,” reports E. W. 
Weaver, S. & W. Electric Shop, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


Increased Sales 51 per Cent 
in Chicago 
A 100 per cent increase in selling 
effort has brought a 51 per cent in- 
crease in merchandising sales for 


George Richards & Company, Chicago. 


C. N. Muench, sales manager, also re- 
ports a 57 per cent increase in con- 
struction sales over 1918, and an 8 per 
cent increase over 1919, but a loss as 
against 1920. He adds: 

“In our merchandising lines the in- 
crease of 51 per cent over 1920 sales is 
due to the fact that we have increased 
our selling efforts on merchandising 
lines about 100 per cent, and is also 
due to the fact that in 1920 deliveries 
on the most prominent product in our 
merchandising lines were slow. Dur- 
ing fall and winter we intend to go 
after business by increasing the num- 
ber of salesmen in our organization, 
and also intensifying our direct by mail 
dealer help services, and our advertis- 


ing in the trade journals. Believing 
that the electrical contractor dealer is 
in need of constructive aid from every 
source, we are giving him as much as 
we can, and at the same time planting 
our sales effort directly at the source 
of our business.” 


Wiring Sales Net 20 per Cent 
Increase for Ohio Contractor 


By concentrating its selling effort on 
wiring and fixtures, the G. C. Hancock 
Electric Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
shown a 20 per cent gain in sales for 
the first six months of 1921. Mr. Han- 
cock tells how it was done: 

“We are glad to state that our re- 
ceipts show a gain of nearly 20 per cent 
over that of the previous year. Re- 
garding the increase of our sales of 
this year we owe our success to selling 
on a fair margin of profit and special- 
izing on wiring and fixtures for ready- 
built houses. In fall of 1920 we fore- 
saw coming business conditions in Co- 
lumbus, therefore we offered a special 
of wiring, fixtures and mazda lamps for 
six-room houses for $49.87, the result 
of this has been a great success and we 
will continue this offer throughout the 
coming year.” 


Minneapolis Central Station 
Breaks August Record 


The month of August in the Min- 
neapolis General Electric Company was 
the busiest August ever experienced by 
the company, and one of the busiest 
months in the company’s history. 

The net gain in customers was 15 





Improvement Looms 
Ahead 


Our worst affliction now is not 
unsound financial, industrial or 
trade conditions but unwarranted 
pessimism. Pessimism is greatest 
among those who were most ex- 
uberantly optimistic when we 
were approaching the bursting 
point. Our longest-headed finan- 
ciers and business leaders are 
now proceeding on the theory 
that genuine improvement in 

- business and in securities looms 


ahead. —ForBES MAGAZINE. 
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per cent greater than any other Au- 
gust, all classes of business showing 
good gains. 

In spite of power disconnections due 
to the shutting down or partial shut- 
ting down of industrial plants, a net 
gain of 8523 hp. connected was shown 
for the month. Four hundred and 
ninety-two old houses were wired as 
compared with 479 for the same month 
last year. 

An idea of the volume of business 
transacted in the Minneapolis office 
may be gained from the fact that 
3,288 contracts of various kinds were 
signed during the month as compared 
with 2,536 contracts during the same 
month the previous year. 

In connection with the volume of 
business transacted a record was kept 
of the interviews which the various 
branches of the state department had 
with the public during the month, both 
personal and by telephone, which in 
round figures totaled 35,540. 


Three Times Better This Year 


“Business is three times better than 
a year ago. We got it by going out 
and getting it,” reports C. W. Higgs, 
of John Schoonmaker & Son, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 


Persistent Selling Keeps Business 
Coming 


A loss for the first six months of this 
year as compared with last year but a 
substantial gain over 1919 is reported 
by a Massachusetts central station ap- 
pliance manager, whose sales for 1919 
ran $63,000 and whose sales for this 
year so far are $138,000. He says: 

“It is only sane to expect them to be 
less this year than last year. The fact 
there is no greater decrease is due to 
hard, persistent work which overcame 
sales resistance to a large degree, in 
spite of the slowing down and in many 
cases absolute shutting down of many 
industries, we were still selling appli- 
ances at the highest prices ever 
reached. Our plans are already operat- 
ing. Each salesman understands there 
are no orders awaiting him. Each has 
to work and work consistently and per- 
sistently and not listen to the man com- 
plaining about hard times. Last Au- 
gust was the best vacuum cleaner month 
for any August in our history. Washer 
sales are now materializing steadily. 
We are endeavoring to follow sane 
methods of selling in a sane manner. 
Gradually conditions are improving.” 


Pittsburgh Contractor Wins 
20 per Cent Increase 


That individual effort in going after 
business counts heavily is indicated by 
the Barrows Electric Shops, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh. George J. Barrows says: 

“Old-house wiring compared with 
1920, sublet wiring from central sta- 
tion, shows a loss of 50 per cent, but 
individual business covering both con- 
tracting and merchandising for the 
first six months shows an increase of 
20 per cent. Increase in individual 





Edison’s Recipe for Mak- 
ing Poor Business Better 


While we are on the subject of 
selling we are reminded of a re- 
mark by Thomas A. Edison: “I 
have been through five business 
depressions during my business 
life. They all act alike. The lat- 
est one acts exactly like all the 
rest. The men who if business 
fell off 66 per cent increased their 
sales effort 75 per cent managed 
to pull through as if there was 
no depression, and the efforts of 
such men tend to shorten the 
periods of depression.” Bearing 
out Mr. Edison’s experience, we 
find the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company has practically earned 
a full year’s dividend on its stock 
and has paid off $1,400,000 of its 
bank loans since the first of the 
year. It has sold almost 500,000 
of its new razors and is 58,000 
razors behind in orders. 


—SALES MANAGEMENT. 











business is due to more effort being 
put into all lines, release of employees 
from central station detail work and 
put in on better store salesmanship and 
more outside soliciting, additions to 
sales force and increased advertising. 
Further, an accounting department 
with a competent man in charge re- 
leased certain other productive labor 
to sales and follow-up work. We shall 
continue the above policy as to sales 
and follow-ups, cut out miscellaneous 
advertising and put this money into 
closer contact through personal follow- 
up solicitation. We hold that to sell 
the right kind of a wiring job at a fair 
price it is necessary to sell workman- 
ship, material, reliability and the per- 
sonnel of the whole organization, 
throwing price into the background as 
a matter of small consideration, com- 
pared with the first four.” 


Rhode Island Sales Forging Ahead 


The Narragansett Electric Lighting 
Company, Providence, R. I., maintained 
its total appliance sales in dollars 
within 5 per cent of last year’s record 
for the first six months of 1921 com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1920, and for the first five months of 
1921 the total was 98.7 per cent of the 
January-May figures a year ago. Such 
figures are heartening indeed, points 
out A. H. Alcott, manager of the mer- 
chandise sales department, when one 
considers the shrinkages in prices re- 
cently experienced by the trade and the 
disposal of 1919 left-over stock pur- 
chased on a rising market and sold to 
advantage last year. To June 1 the 
lamp sales of this company exceeded 
the sales of the corresponding period 
by 8.2 per cent. Intensive sales effort 
has been rewarded in Rhode Island as 
elsewhere. 


Expects Fall Drive to Equal 
1920 Sales Record 


The Newark Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., reports a sales 
volume thus far in 1921 of 105 per cent 
increase over 1915, but a loss of about 
28 per cent over the same period for 
last year. O. Fred Rost, general man- 
ager, expects however to equal last 
year’s record by a sales drive during 
the last three months of this year. He 
says: 

“We have saved the greater part of 
cur entire 1921 advertising appropria- 
tion for a concentrated campaign ex- 
tending over the last three months of 
the year, and anticipate that this effort 
will greatly stimulate business for our 
various dealers and enable them and us, 
during that particular period, to regis- 
ter at least nearly as much business as 
was secured in 1920.” 


New York Central Station 
Wins $17,000 Increase 


“Our electrical merchandising sales 
record for the first six months of 1921 
was $30,085. For the first six months 
of 1920 it was $12,644, making an in- 
crease this year of $17,441. We se- 
cured a greater volume of business by 
going after the sales in a more sys- 
tematic manner and through an in- 
creased amount of advertising,” says 
F. M. Houston, sales engineer, Elmira 
Water, Light & Railroad Company. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Central Stations Report Better 
Wiring Sales 


The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment sent out a questionnaire to about 
1,000 central stations a few days ago 
asking: population reached by com- 
pany lines, number of wired homes, net 
number of wired homes added in 1919, 
net number of wired homes added in 
1920, net number of wired homes added 
during the first six months of 1921. 

To Sept. 15, 320 replies with data 
had been received. Of these 297 in- 
cluded figures for the first six months 
of 1921. In 114 cases the rate of in- 
crease for 1921 is higher than for 1920, 
and in forty-seven other cases, while 
not equal to the 1920 record, the num- 
ber is higher than for 1919. Only three 
replies showed a loss in number of 





Financially on Top 
of the World 


The largest public subscription 
to securities of the United States 
Government since the Liberty 
Loans were floated was the re- 
sponse to the offering of short- 
term treasury certificates early in 
September. The total subscrip- 
tions were in excess of $1,587,- 
000,000, or more than double the 
requirements of the treasury, 
which called for only $600,000,000. 
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residence customers. The net increase 
shown in wired homes in six months of 
1921 is 183,301 or at the rate of 366,- 
602 for the present year and this for 
only 297 companies. 


Proving Selling Still Sells 
in Connecticut 


“The Hartford (Conn.) Electric 
Light Company,” writes R. D. Cutler, 
sales manager, “increased its sales on 
the following appliances from Jan. 1 
to Sept. 3, 1921, as compared with last 
year, the same period: portable lamps, 
385 in 1920 and 406 in 1921; fans, 126 
in 1920 and 165 in 1921; curling irons, 
44 in 1920 and 91 in 1921; plugs, taps, 
etc., 42 in 1920 and 400 in 1921; waffle 
irons, 4 in 1920 and 6 in 1921; and im- 
mersion heaters, 8 in 1920 and 10 in 
1921.” 


Can’t Be Pessimistic with $42,000 
Contracts in Four Months 


The Malden (Mass.) Electric Com- 
pany, managed by Charles H. Tenney 
& Company of Boston, sold 166 vacuum 
cleaners in the first half of 1921 
against 153 for the first six months of 
1920; eight percolators against five last 
year, twelve vibrators versus ten, and 
seventeen fans against ten. Cyrus 
Barnes, general sales manager of the 
Tenney companies, is anything but a 
pessimist these days in regard to the 
vigorous cultivation of the domestic 
appliance market which is under way 
in these utilities. In the past four 
months $42,000 in house-wiring con- 
tracts has been placed in the Malden 
district through the co-operation of the 
company with local contractor-dealers. 


Fine Showing Despite Price 
Recessions 


For the Fitchburg Gas & Electric 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass., total ap- 
pliance sales for the first half of 1921 
aggregated $23,204, and for the same 
portion of 1920, $23,237. Considering 
the drop in appliance prices experi- 
enced this year, this is a fine showing. 


Fixture Manufacturer Begins 
House-to-House Selling 

A direct-to-the-consumer campaign 
is in preparation by the Duplex Light- 
ing Works. Guy P. Norton, assistant 
general manager, also believes that the 
jobber and dealer have liquidated their 
“nep,” but he is going to help them get 
it back. He writes: 

“T believe that the spirit of liquida- 
tion has so permeated the electrical in- 
dustry as far as the jobber and dealer 
is concerned, that they have liquidated 
their ‘pep’ and they lack operative ini- 
tiative. We are preparing a ‘direct to 
consumer campaign’ in New Jersey on 
a house-to-house canvas’ program, 
which we expect will prove the effec- 
tiveness of direct sales effort, applied 
in the home. If successful, we pro- 
pose to extend this operation until the 
Duplexalite has been widely introduced 
to the homes of America.” 


Intensive Selling Brings 
Biggest Year 


“Our volume of sales the first six 
months of 1921 on merchandise only, 
as we do no contract work, was con- 
siderably ahead of the same period in 
1920. This increase was entirely due 
to an increase in intensive effort in out- 
side sales work. We have added con- 
siderably to our force of salesmen and 
this fall and winter we are planning to 
keep up this type of sales effort with 
two or three campaigns during this 
period to stimulate greater sales. We 
expect this year will be the biggest in 
the history of our business,” reports 
L. H. Treadwell, general manager, 
Treadwell Electric Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 





Ford and Studebaker 
Break Records 


The automobile industry in 
August reported shipments equal 
to 72 per cent of those of August, 
1920, but 2 per cent greater than 
July, 1921. Ford and Studebaker 
production broke previous rec- 
ords with 117,696 and 8,642 cars 
respectively. July reports of 
American cars as a whole were 
the poorest for any month in re- 
cent years. Price reductions dur- 
ing the first ten days of Septem- 
ber by manufacturers of nine pas- 
senger cars have somewhat upset 
retail purchases. The truck busi- 
ness is picking up. 


—IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 











Chicago Manufacturer’s Sales 
Exceed All Years, Except 
1920 


“Our volume of sales of lighting fix- 
tures for the first six months of 1921 
exceeded our sales in the first six 
months of any preceding year, except- 
ing 1920, more than 20 per cent,” 
writes Fred R. Farmer, president of 
the Beardslee Chandelier Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago. 


Virginia Dealer Has to 
Double Space 


When a business must double the 
size of its quarters in order to accomo- 
date growing business, it demonstrates 
the truth of the slogan, “selling will 
sell.” The Richardson-Wayland Elec- 
trical Corporation of Roanoke, Va., 
credits much of its prosperity to mer- 
chandise sales. In electric cleaners 
sales increased from 120 machines last 
year to over 300 this year. 


Cleveland Distributer Gets 
200 Per Cent Increase 
C. S. Beardsley, sales director for the 
Apex Electrical Distributing Company, 
Cleveland, reports as follows: 
“We have had several jobbers who 


organized a real merchandising effort, 
and these jobbers have been increasing 
their business. In our own direct re- 
tail branches from the factory, our in- 
creases over the first six months of 
1920 have been from 50 per cent to 
200 per cent.” 


Was “Darn Good” Last Year, 
but Even Better Now 


“Needless to say business was ‘darn 
good’ the first six months in 1920, but 
business is better during the same 
period of this year. This we attribute 
to merchandising—a word much abused. 
We were sold on the idea that this 
country was wealthier than ever be- 
fore, that the people had this wealth, 
but it was up to us to relieve them of 
it,’ reports A. R. Hamerslag, sales 
manager, Krich Light Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 


California Jobber Betters 
1920 Sales Record 


Listenwalter & Gough, jobbers, of Los 
Angeles, show increased business dur- 
ing the first six months of 1921, and 
declare that “much credit is due to the 
electric cleaner for our record; it has 
been the mainstay of our business.” 

By concentrating upon merchandise 
sales and emphasizing especially the 
items which responded to sales pres- 
sure, this jobber has succeeded in stimu- 
lating both new and old dealers, despite 
the fact that the vacation months are 
considered ‘‘dead” in the far West. 


Eastern Central Station’s Sales 
Triple Sales for 1915 


Sound merchandising principles are 
more important than profit, is the point 
of view of a New England central sta- 
tion sales executive who reports that 
his business for the first six months of 
1921 was three times that of 1914 and 
1915. He says: 

“Our gross sales covering electrical 
merchandising only, for the first six 
months of 1921 as against the corre- 
sponding period in 1920 (we do not sell 
incandecent lamps or wiring supplies) 
has fallen off approximately 15 per 
cent, and this can be practically all 
accounted for in washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners. Our volume of sales 
is practically the same but they are 
smaller articles. Our business for the 
first six months was at least three times 
as much as in 1914 and 1915. We 
intend to keep doing business on sound 
merchandising principles and at a 
profit, even if our gross sales do keep 
below those of last year.” 


Farmers Help Sales in Minnesota 


“While crop conditions in this terri- 
tory are not ideal, the farmers will 
have some money and already there 
have been some fairly good-sized orders 
placed for farm lines. The railroads 
have started to buy,” writes H. F. 
Thomas, president of the Northwestern 
Electric Equipment Company, St. Paul. 


(Continued on Page 195) 
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O, THIS is not a picture of 

the Statue of Liberty, but a 

monument on Mount Diablo in 
California, whence all the surveys 
of the central part of that great 
state originate. 

The great geologist, Agassiz, once 
said that from this self-same point 
there is visible more of the earth’s 
surface than from any other moun- 
tain or point of vantage, and so the 
sermon that I would preach to you 
in these few lines is that each elec- 


“Without Vision the 
People Perish” 


Some Timely Hints on How the Contractor-Dealer May Visualize 
in His District the Immense Possibilities for New Business 
in the Selling of Convenience Outlets 
and Electrical Appliances 


By ROBERT SIBLEY 
Editor “Journal of Electricity and Western Industry” 
Pacific Coast Editor “ Electrical Merchandising” 


trical man and_  contractor-dealer 
throughout the nation today who is 
hungering and longing for new 
business should ascend into some 
mount and visualize the possibilities 
of his community, group of com- 
munities and the state in which he 
lives. And I can promise you that 
he will come down with a new and 
expanded vision of the tremendous 
possibilities for business that are 
at hand right now. 

Let me tell you what I saw from 
this mountain peak. I saw stretch- 
ing out before me the rich fertile 
valleys of northern California, the 
Sacramento and the San Joaquin; 
to the west the cities of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, and from every 
direction other rising communities 


with their possibilities for new 
homes and the consequent use for 
convenience outlets and electrical ap- 
pliances. 


“Take a Look at the Map” 


Later I secured a copy of a re- 
lief map of California and saw upon 
it these cities with the surrounding 
agricultural districts, and in an 
interview with a representative of 
the California Electrical Co-opera- 
tive Campaign I am now able to in- 
terpret to you a vision of new busi- 
ness that the California Campaign 
has worked out in statistical charts 
and data for the communities of 
California, and I will now try to 
pass on to you this vision for possi- 
ble use in your communities. 








CONVENTENCE OUTLETS—A SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITIES IN CALIFORNIA ALONE 


OLD HOMES 
State of SanFrancisco Los Angeles 
California CityandCounty District 
PRGAGIG HOTNOS IEE ioe: o. cis ss ecaralar a ietccr gene awe ihe elareln eee Oa els 630,000 101,335 173,468 
Average two convenience outlets at $2 each.................2005- $2,520,000 $405,340 $693,872 
Number of convenience outlets reeommended—twenty at $2 each.. $25,200,000 $4,053 400 $6,938,720 
l.oss by not encouraging sufficient number of convenience outlets. . $22,680,000 $3,648,060 $6,244,848 
NEW HOMES 
NO6w NOmes required: i...) oasae sce. 2: er 130,000 20,267 34,694 
['wenty outlets per home at $) eacn............ ........... F $13,000,000 $2,026,700 $3,469,400 
[wo outlets per home at $5each............ pp the .. $1,300,000 $202,670 $346,940 
Possible additional outlet business ... . $11,700,000 $1,824,030 $3,122,460 
OLD HOMES 
THE EFFECT UPON LABOR State of | San Francisco Los Angeles 
; ‘ California CityandCounty District 
RYGsent HOMeE ye ce oan ie Aaa way re ein ae es 630,000 101,335 173,468 
Average two outlets each, labor’s revenue 50 cents each....... aes $630,000 $101,335 $173,468 
1? homes had twenty outlets each, labor’s revenue 50 cents each.... $6,300,000 $1,013,350 $1,734,680 
Loss to labor, by not encouraging sufficient outlets............. Ay $5,670,000 $912,015 $1,561,212 
NEW HOMES 
INGWsNOmies TEqUiedn ii .r. ce Se das eN eae aciles das cane wecaaias 130,000 20,267 34,694 
['wenty outlets per home, labor’s revenue $1 each (today’s costs) .. $2,600,000 $405,340 $693,880 
Only two outlets per home—labor’s revenue at $l each............ $260,000 $40,534 $69,388 
Possible additional revenue to labor...............0.-.000-. $2,340,000 $364,806 $624,492 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES State of | San Francisco Los Angele 
; California CityandCounty District 
Rresene HOMES nrc « sifcla'- sis ain tele eles ER Se eT 630,000 101,3 173,468 
New homes required iaicic. warcia) actly cfeeetsici no ate ot vermeil hes 130,000 20,267 34,694 
Average investment in present homes for electrical appliances... ... $150 $150 $150 
Investment required to electrically modernize home............... $750 $750 $750 
Prospective sales in old home .... ie en eee Nl haan eee $600 $600 $600 


Total for present homes at $600 each ...... 
Total for new homes at $750 each. . 


Total (prospective business)............ eae : 


piree coe thera coer $378,000,000 $60,801,000 $104,080,800 


PCAN AS $97,500,000 $15,200,250 $26,020,500 
epee te eee $475,500,000 $76,001,250 $130,101,300 


y 


Oakland San Diego Fresno Sacramento 
District District District District 
68,835 22,450 41,968 25,333 
$275,340 $89,800 $167,872 $101,332 
$2,753,400 $898,000 $1,678,720 $1,013,320 
$2,478,060 $808,200 $1,510,848 $911,988 
13,767 4,490 8,394 __ 5,067 
$1,376,700 $449,000 $839,400 $506,700 
$137,670 $44,900 $83,940 $50,670 
$1,239,030 $404,100 $755,468 $511,988. 
Oakland San Diego Fresno Sacramento 
District District District District 
68,835 22,450 41,968 25,333 
$68,835 $22,450 $41,968 $25,333 
$688, 350 $224,500 $419,680 $253,330 
$619,515 $202,050 $377,712 $227,997 
13,767 4,490 8,394 5,067 
$275,340 $89,800 $167,880 $101,340 
$27,534 $8,980 $16,788 $10,134 
$247,806 $80,820 $151,092 $91,206 
Oaklard San Diego Fresno Sacramento 
District District District District 
68,835 22,450 41,968 25,333 
13,767 4,490 8 394 5,067 
$150 $150 $150 $150 
$750 $750 $750 $750 
$600 $600 $600 $600 


$41,301,000 $13,470,000 $25,180,800 $15,199,800 
$10,325,250 $3,367,500 $6,295,500 $3,800,250 
$51,626,250 $16,837,500 $31,476,300 $19,000,050 
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A master chart has been made by 
the campaign showing the present 
homes in the State of California, the 
new homes required, the average in- 
vestment in the present home for 
electrical appliances, and the invest- 
ment required to electrically modern- 
ize this home; then were computed 
the prospective sales in the old home 
and the total for the present homes 
at $600 each, and the total for new 
homes at $750 each in electrical 
equipment. Do you know that this 
prospective business amounts. to 
something like $475,000,000 in the 
State of California alone for the “go- 
getter” type of dealer? 





ELECTRICAL 
630000. 
130,000, . 


#150. - 


#750. 
#600, 
378000000. 


Bolgeicek — +97500000 
_ Relpmstiess 475500000, 


The first picture shows one of the three 
master charts for the State of California 
visualized as a whole, suggesting the tre- 
mendous possibilities for sales of electrical 
appliances. There are two other master 
charts similar to this, one of them devoted 
to the convenience outlets showing how busi- 
ness has been lost in the past by neglect of 
the homes already built, in comparison with 
the wonderful possibilities ahead in the 
new homes under way, while the other sets 


Not only this, but actual figures 
were shown in dollars and cents of 
what the contractor-dealers had lost 
in their communities by not putting 
in proper convenience outlets in 
homes that had already been built 
in Sacramento amounting to $911,- 
988 loss, with $511,988 in sight 
ahead if immediate steps be taken 
to get the business. 

And furthermore, data were shown 
as to how the old home and the new 
home electrical idea had an effect 
upon labor—a loss thus far of 
$227,997 for neglect of the home 
electric in the past and $91,206 now 
ahead if immediate attention be 


ELECTRICAL 


APPLIANCES 
State of California 





forth a powerful array of facts and figures 
showing the net gain to labor by proper 
attention to the convenience-outlet idea in 
home-building campaigns. 

The second picture shows how the individual 
data for a community of the State is super- 
imposed upon the master chart in order 
that each of the districts of the State may 
visualize locally the business in view for 
its own Home Electric or convenience-out- 
let drive ahead. Imagine, for example, how 


in dollars and cents to every man 
in the whole electrical industry. 

Here is a big idea. It is meaning 
a great thing to the electrical in- 
dustry in California, and I say to 
you, Go up into some mount—take 
an aeroplane if necessary—look out 
upon the broad expanse of territory 
you serve—visualize these great pos- 
sibilities for your industry, for your 
particular business, and you will find 
that even now in these dull times, 
so called, for the wideawake, ener- 
getic dealer with big vision there is 
a day immediately ahead for you in 
business of which you never before 
dreamed. 

















interested the contractor-dealers of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., become when they see business 
right at home to be acquired. 

And, finally, the third picture shows how 
the statistical information for every dis- 
trict in the State is carefully crated in a 
trunk made specially for the purpose and 
ready at an instant’s notice to be shipped 
to any cities of the State where meetings 
= contractor-dealers are scheduled to take 
place. 





And then the campaign commit- 
tee had taken each of the leading 
districts of the state, such as Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Fresno, San 
Francisco, Oakland and others, and 
had figured it out for the particular 
homes in these districts, and from 
this master chart by means of super- 
imposing a second chart the infor- 
mation was quickly interpreted for 
the district before which the infor- 
mation was laid bare, and do you 
know that in such districts as Sacra- 
mento it was unfolded that some- 
thing like $19,000,000 worth of 
prospective business is in sight at 
the present time for the sale of 
electric appliances? 


given to this activity. Thus the sup- 
port and enthusiasm of the electri- 
cal worker was secured in all parts 
of the state when it was shown that 
in other districts—such as the San 
Diego district, for instance—$80,000 
awaited the electrician if these new 
convenience outlets could be in- 
stalled. 

And then these charts were put 
into a trunk arrangement made 
specially for that purpose so that 
they could be shipped to all parts 
of the state, and contractor-dealers 
in every community where associa- 
tion activities are organized were 
aroused to the possibilities of the 
home electric idea and what it means 


If I Were an Electrical 


Salesman— 


I would know my line so thorough- 
ly that a customer could not ask me 
a question about my goods that I did 
not know. I would have a thorough 
understanding of the company’s rates 
for service and a general knowledge 
of the business as a whole. I would 
be careful of my appearance, always 
clean shaven and well groomed. I 
would never misrepresent my goods, 
and would always try to satisfy my 
customers so that they would feel 
that it was a pleasure to deal with me 
and would refer their friends in need 
of appliances to me. 
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“Wired Furniture” 
a Reality at the New York Electrical Show 


Thousands of Visitors Learn How “Electrified Furniture’? Can 
Complete Their Enjoyment of Electrical Home Comforts, at 
Exhibit Arranged by J. F. Becker and Ralph Neumuller of 
the United Electric Light & Power Company of New York City 


[No. 1] 


By using one of the wooden bed-slats 
to carry all the essential wiring con- 
nections, the wiring of the bedstead 
was extremely simplified. On the 
right side of the bed are two outlets; 
on the left side there is one outlet 
and a push switch controlling a tubu- 
lar lamp under the footboard, by 
which enough light is thrown on the 
floor at night to enable one to see 
to walk about, without disturbing 
the slumber of others in the room. 











[No. 2] 


No woman at the Electrical 
Show passed this by without 
stopping for a longing look 
—a vanity table with its two 
convenient outlets for vibra- 
tor, curling iron or hair 
dryer. Some day, perhaps, 
one will be able to buy these 
tables completely equipped, 
ready for plugging into any 
convenient wall outlet. 


[No. 4] 


A sliding board under the 
extension dining table car- 
ries the wiring for the four 
outlets. They are placed 
at the hostess’ seat, for it is 
usually she who superin- 
tends the percolator, toaster, 
or waffle iron. Also, when 
the wiring connections are 
so unobtrusive, one can 
really appreciate the charm 
of electric table candles. 


[No. 5] 


The tea wagon presents no 
serious difficulties for wir- 
ing—two outlets at the han- 
dle end serve samovar or 
chafing dish, while one con- 
nection is made with the 
baseboard. Thus the tea 
wagon has an added attrac- 
tion, and the hostess can use 
her electrical tea things on 
the little social occasions 
when they are most appre- 
ciated. 





[No. 3] 


Wiring the buffet (and the dresser, 
also) is accomplished by slicing of 
a few inches of the back of the top 
drawers. This gives safe and perma- 
nent wiring for the receptacles on 
either side, affording easy and incon- 
spicuous connections for lamps, chaf- 
ing dish, vacuum cleaner, and so on. 
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How Denver League 
Financed Its Own “Home Electric” 


In Absence of Local Building Development or “Tie-in” with Real 
Estate Interests, the Electrical Men of the “Mile-High” City Have 
Incorporated $25,000 Building Company to Erect Model Home— 
Building Supply Firms Accept Stock in Payment for Materials Used 


By S. W. BISHOP, 


Executive Manager Denver Electrical Co-operative League 


ENVER’S first electrical home 
1): a reality. Through the 

efforts of the Electrical Co- 
operative League in that city, a 
desirable boulevard building site 
was secured and construction of 
the house started early in Sep- 
tember. It is planned to have the 
house completed and furnished so 
as to be ready for exhibition about 
Thanksgiving time. 

Putting over the electrical home 
in Denver was not so easy as in 
some other cities. Because of there 
being little subdivision or special ad- 
dition real-estate development, no 
satisfactory opportunities to tie in 
with real estate or building firms de- 
veloped. Rather than be dependent 
on outside agencies, therefore, the 
league organized its own company 
and incorporated for $25,000, all cap- 
ital stock. The cash necessary to 
finance immediate developments was 
_ subscribed by members of the league 
at the rate of $10 a share. 

Firms handling all types of build- 


EI 





An active campaign for the betterment of 
the electrical industry in Denver was 
launched August 4 by the Electrical Co- 


ing materials seemed to think so well 
of the proposition that arrangements 
were made by the building commit- 
tee to issue stock in payment for the 
material, the stock to be converted 
into cash when the house is sold. 
Already numerous inquiries have 
been made by people who are inter- 
ested as prospective purchasers of 
the home. 

The incorporators of the Electri- 
cal Home Building Company, as it is 
called, are W. J. Barker, general 
manager of the Denver Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Company; H. D. Randall, 
district manager of the General Elec- 
tric Company, and L. M. Cargo, man- 
ager of the Westinghouse Company 
in Denver. They serve as president 
and vice-presidents, respectively, in 
the order of the names. The writer, 
as executive manager of the league, 
was elected secretary and treasurer 
of the corporation. 

The directors of the company have 
appointed a building committee, 
which will closely supervise the con- 





operative League of that city. Laurence W. 
Davis, special representative of the National 
Association of Electrical Contractors and 


struction and equipping of the home. 
T. O. Kennedy, general superin- 
tendent of the Denver central sta- 
tion and chairman of the league ad- 
visory committee, heads the build- 
ing committee and is assisted by E. 
C. Headrick, a prominent electragist 
and head of the Contractor Dealers’ 
Association, and A. C. Cornell, man- 
ager of the Intermountain territory 
for the Western Electric Company. 
They secured the services of E. 
P. Varian, a prominent Denver archi- 
tect, who had made a careful study 
of the electrical homes in California. 
The idea of a “Home Electric” there- 
fore did not have to be sold to his 
firm, with the result that a full two- 
story house of semi-Spanish archi- 
tecture, with over a hundred outlets, 
will be the result of his plans. 


Seven Rooms—More Than 
100 Outlets! 


This seven-room house will have 
as an unusual feature a variegated 
colored roof of tile and a tinted 
stucco wall surface. Terra cotta will 
be used as the base of the exterior 
ornamentation. 

Those who have inspected the site 
report the location an admirable one. 
It is situated about 23 miles from 
the business district on the Seventh 
Avenue Parkway, which is one of the 
main connecting links in Denver’s 
boulevard system. That section of 
the city has mainly new homes in 
keeping with the Electrical Home. 





Dealers, was the speaker at the dinner and 
meeting attended by 150 electrical men and 
presided over by T. O. Kennedy. 
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The Economics of Merchandising 
Electrical Appliances and Supplies * 


If the Problems of Distributing Electrical Goods Can Receive Technical Assistance of the Type That 
Has Advanced the Engineering Phase to Its Present High Development, Sound Scientific 
Principles. Rather Than Expediency, Will Dictate and Govern Merchandising Practices 


HERE does not appear to be a 
satisfactory term which simply 
and appropriately describes the 
process involved between the produc- 
tion and consumption of a manufac- 
tured product. It has been called “Mer- 
chandising,” “Marketing,” ‘“Distribu- 
tion” and “The Distributive System.” 
The last term seems the most descrip- 
tive and might be adopted as the title 
of this paper, but it is also expressive 
of the distribution of energy, so the 
title “Economics of Electrical Merchan- 
dising”’ has been substituted. 

Three underlying fundamentals have 
brought about our present-day condi- 
tions. First, the improvement in meth- 
ods and means of communication and 
transportation, bringing the communi- 
ties of the world closer together. Sec- 
ond, a greater control of the forces and 
materials of nature, which has enabled 
men to manufacture old wares more 
cheaply and new wares formerly un- 
known; and, third, as a result of the 
development of the transportation sys- 
tem, the discovery and settlement of 
new countries with vast natural re- 
sources. All of these forces working 
together account for the comparatively 
recent astounding growth of commerce. 
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Based on last year’s conditions, these 
figures represent five different conditions 
of retail electrical merchandising. 


By GEORGE P. BALDWIN 


Commercial advancement has acceler- 
ated at a greater rate since the eco- 
nomic revolution of the eighteenth cen- 
tury than in all of the rest of the ages 
put together. What were once luxuries 
and comforts are today necessities, no 
matter from where obtained. 

An attempt to measure the efficiency 
of the distributive system with scienti- 
fic accuracy against technical standards 
is impossible. The engineer can mea- 
sure the efficiency of the central sta- 
tion and each part as it makes up the 
whole—the boiler, the prime mover, the 
generator, transformers, etc. An analy- 
sis of the distributive process on this 
basis is impossible. There are certain 
contributing mechanical features, but 
human performance is the predominat- 
ing factor and we have not yet reached 
the age where this is susceptible to 
technical analysis. 


Three Fundamentals of Distribution 


Primarily, the efficiency of the dis- 
tributive system involves three funda- 
mentals: First, the effectiveness with 
which the service is performed; second, 
the total cost, that is, the actual cost 
plus profit, and, third, the effect of the 
first two upon production and consump- 
tion. Usually when we _ investigate 
along these lines we are apt to lay 
too great stress on the profit of the 
moment, and we do not, as a rule, suffi- 
ciently consider the other factors. 
While merchants recognize the fact 
that the key to larger profits is their 
ability to have the consumer obtain a 
share, as evidenced by lower prices, 
and enterprise cannot succeed without 
profit to all participants, consideration 
of other conditions is not to be lost 
sight of. 

However, there is a method that is 
now beginning to be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to pay amply for the time and 
expense of its use, and for all practical 
purposes will serve to keep us informed 
as to the success with which effort is 
being rewarded. It is the standardiza- 
tion of cost accounting systems and 
the analysis of costs. Important steps 





*From a paper presented before the 
fortieth convention of the Association of 
Edison Illuminating Companies, at Spring 
Lake, N. J., Sept. 14. :Mr. Baldwin is 
Philadelphia district manager for the 
General Electric Company. 


have been taken in this direction in 
many industries, and a beginning has 
been made in the electrical field. 


The High Cost of Distribution 


A cost analysis immediately reveals 
the high price which the consumer pays 
for distribution. Two reasons are ad- 
vanced: First, general inefficiency all 
along the line, and, second, the with- 
holding of too large a margin of profit. 
If it be true that the cost of distribu- 
tion is too great, and there are many 
who so believe, and it continues, a 
remedy must be found or the cost justi- 
fied. The cost of distribution has 
doubled in the past thirty years and 
today about one-third of our popula- 
tion are distributors rather than pro- 
ducers. Reforms are suggested—the 
elimination of the middleman, govern- 
ment control, publication of costs, tax- 
ation, licensing, limiting profits and an 
increase of production and distribution 
centers. It certainly appears that the 
problem of bringing men and goods 
together seems to be getting more and 
more complex. 

An examination of costs in the elec- 
trical retail field has not yet reached 
the stage where we can readily deter- 
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What may be called the safe outside costs 
tor general retail stores at the present 
time are shown on this chart. 
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mine whether or not we are getting the 
best results. Costs are somewhat 
standardized in other retail fields and 
we may be able to get some light .on 
our own problems by investigating 
those of others. 

A number of agencies have been at 
work for some years securing cost fig- 
ures from various retail trades. The 
first chart shows what may be called 
the safe outside costs, at the present 
time of various retail trades, and the 
detailed items which go to make up the 
whole. An examination will show the 
peculiarities of the trade. Expressed 
in per cent of selling price, over-atl 
costs vary from 19 per cent for a gro- 
cery store to 274 per cent for a furni- 
ture store. The salary item is more 
important in jewelry stores than it is 
in grocery stores. It is apparently 


the smaller cities have a cost ratio 
of from 31 to 33 per cent. The ex- 
pense of doing business in larger cities 
is greater—31 to 34 per cent—and a 
central station operation of this char- 
acter in a large city has a lower cost, 
principally in the item of salary. 

This brings out other facts. Rents 
are lower in smaller communities. The 
policy of selling with solicitors in- 
creases costs; solictors’ commissions 
are included in the salary item in ex- 
ample No. 3. Advertising is more im- 
portant in larger cities than in smaller 
ones. There does not appear to be any 
offhand reason for the variation in 
other items. 

The above figures do not apply to 
a contracting business. Statistics is- 
sued by the National Association of 
Contractor-Dealers show an expense of 
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piano and a piece of ribbon is analogous 
to the cost of selling a washing machine 
or a length of wire. The department 
store solves this problem with segre- 
gated costs. 

The necessity for obtaining like in- 
formation in the retail electrical busi- 
ness is indicated by the steps that are 
being taken by the various interested 
organizations to obtain these figures. 

In the past twenty years the per 
capita increase in the growth of the 
value of the product of the electrical 
manufacturing industry has been about 
600 per cent as shown. 

For our industries collectively it has 
been about one-half that amount, and 
the electrical industry is one of the few 
that shows a per capita increase in 
the number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Subdividing the product, 
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Since 1899 the number of electrical retail stores per capita has 
increased about 1,000 per cent, as this curve shows. 
hardware and drug stores have suffered a decrease. 
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How the per capita growth of manufactured electrical geeds and 


lighting companies compares is shewn in 





necessary for the department store to 
spend more for advertising than other 
trades. 


Overheads of 27 to 36 per Cent 


Various figures ranging from 27 to 
36 per cent are given as to the cost 
of operating retail electrical establish- 
rmients. Examples representing five 
conditions are presented in the retail 
distribution electrical cost charts. 

No. 1 represents conditions in a city 
of 100,000 with a business volume of 
$45,000. 

No. 2 a city of 25,000 and $30,000 
volume. 

No. 3 a city of 1,500,000, a volume 
of $300,000, with a policy of vigorous 
campaign selling, this dealer depending 
primarily upon solicitors. 

No. 4 the same city, a volume of 
$120,000, sales depending for volume 
primarily on store sales. 

No. 5 are the figures of a central 
station operating a merchandise de- 
partment with an annual volume of over 
$500,000. 

These figures do not represent aver- 
ages for a number of years, but last 
year’s conditions. 

It would appear that the dealers in 


a little less than 24 per cent when con- 
ducting a combined contracting and 
merchandise establishment. 

These figures are not put out as 
standards, but are simply indicative 
of conditions of judgment reflected by 
the practice of five successful concerns, 
each representing 2 typical condition. 
Figures at this time are not available 
for central station merchandise oper- 
ations in the smaller cities. 

Certain devices of a technical char- 
acter require the necessity for advice 
on the part of the customer and there 
is the element of service—conditions 
not present in the ordinary store. 
These conditions are reflected in these 
costs as compared with operating the 
usual commodity store. 


Cost Ratios and Segregated Costs 


The average electrical store contains 
a widely divergent stock of goods and 
appliances, varying from lamp sockets 
to washing machines. To use the same 
cost ratios for both articles is mislead- 
ing and there are those who contend 
that it is not fair to penalize a popular 
line against one that is not. 

The department store has much the 
same problem. The cost of selling a 


generating, transmission and motor 
equipment shows an increase during 
this period of about 700 per cert and 
wiring materials about 450 per cent. 
House appliances show an increase of 
1,350 per cent and central station rev- 
enue about 1,200 per cent. Prevailing 
prices during the war years of course 
considerably raised these percentages 
and somewhat distort the curves, but 
they are mainly analogous. 

The gross sales revenue of the re- 
tailer is variously estimated from six 
hundred million dollars to two billion 
dollars annually. The former figure is 
probably more nearly correct. 

The number of retailers is growing. 
There are about 11,000 today, not in- 
cluding those doing contracting business 
exclusively. The number of dealers per 
capita has increased about 1.000 per 
cent in the past twenty years. Staple 
lines, groceries, drugs and hardware, 
do not show an increase. In fact, they 
show a slight decrease. 

In our large cities the number of 
inhabitants per grocery, drug and hard- 
ware store has remained about the 
same during this time, 375, 1,500 and 
6,500 respectively. Taking 13 of our 
largest cities, last year’s figures show 
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As shown by this chart, the value of 
manufactured electrical products per capita 
has increased 600 per cent in the last 
twenty years. 





from 2,000 to 9,000 electrical house- 
hold inhabitants per store. The de- 
mand for groceries, drugs and hard- 
ware comes from practically the entire 
population. The electrical retailer must 
depend for the most part on the in- 
habitants of metered homes, and the 
figures are thus given. 

Time will tell how many of those 
who have entered the electrical retail 
field will be successful. Statistics of 
this character are available on general 
retail lines and they are significant. 
It should be realized at the outset that 
suecess depends on the acquirement 
of a sound knowledge of merchandising 
in all its phases. Electrical merchan- 
dising is new. Many now engaged in 
it were not primarily trained as mer- 
chants and do not have the background 
of the generations of practice possessed 
by other lines to guide them. 

A word in reference to the activities 
of the central station may be in order, 
for there appears to be a diversity of 
opinion. 

There are many who contend that the 
operation of a retail establishment is 
not within the province of the central 
station and on the other hand there 
are those who state that the consumer 
looks to and to some extent demands 
such a service. There are statements 
made that the operation is profitable 
and worth while and statements that 
it is unprofitable and not worth while. 
‘There seems to be almost universal 
agreement, however. that the necessity 
no longer exists for subsidizing the 
promotion and sale of household appli- 
ances. 


The Selection of a Policy 


If the decision is made to enter the 
field, the selection of a policy arises. 
Shall the central station maintain a 
display only and refer customers to the 
‘trade? Shall the sales at cost plan be 
:adopted or shall a separate, self-sup- 


porting retail department, branch or 
subsidiary be established? 

With the display plan claim is made 
that it has the advantage that there 
will be less criticism and better co- 
operation from the trade and that it en- 
courages others to go into the business, 
and that the profit on the load increase 
justifies the expense. Against this is 
the claim that the central station is 
placing its reputation in the hands of 
others, lays itself open to charges of 
discrimination, and that the returns do 
not justify the expense. 

The sales at cost plan probably had 
its place in the past—it has few advo- 
cates today—but rates then were not 
what they are at present and there 
were few good electrical retail stores. 
It unquestionably was the means of in- 
troducing devices that otherwise would 
not have been placed on the line. It 
is obvious that the co-operation of the 
trade cannot be secured if this policy 
is continued, and good will may be en- 
dangered. It discourages others from 
entering the business, with the net re- 
sult that there will probably be fewer 
appliances on the line. The benefit to 
a few customers would be offset by the 
fact that competition would introduce 
inferior articles and consumers as a 
whole would suffer. The reduction in 
price, all elements of cost considered, 
would not be very considerable. 


A Self-Supporting and Profitable 


Department 
Many advocate a self-supporting and 
profitable merchandise department, 


claiming that if such a department is 
conducted on the basis of sound meth- 
ods it invites sound competition and on 
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In 13 of our largest cities there are between 
2,000 and 9,000 electrical household inhabi- 
tants per store, and this chart shows just 
where these cities stand in the rating of 
sales opportunity. 





this basis helps the appliance business 
generally; further, that the central sta- 
tion must spend a considerable sum in 
advertising and the building of good 
will and deserves to reap some benefit 
in the form of merchandise profits. It 
is further contended that where a store 
is operated by a station there are more 
devices on the line and that the central 
station is naturally a more effective 
merchant. 

It is also stated, not without founda- 
tion, that a store conducted by the cen- 
tral station has advantages over one 
conducted independently, due to the 
fact that many consumers go to ‘the 
store when paying their bills and natu- 
rally become customers; the consumer 
looks to the central station as the na- 
tural place to buy or seek advice on 
electrical devices, that the exception- 
ally good opportunity of increasing the 
use of electrical appliances justifies the 
investment, particularly as the capital 
turnover is more than twenty times 
that of its regular light and power sales 
business. 

The growth of electrica! merchandis- 
ing to its present position of importance 
is in no small way due to the con- 
tributing efforts of the central station, 
and the growth of the industry as a 
whole is accounte! for by the outstand- 
ing technical assistance which it has 
received. Few industries of this gen- 
eration can compare with it, and vol- 
ume has made electrical merchandise 
distribution a serious nroblem. That 
the industry will advance in the future 
as it has in the past there can be no 
question, and as time goes on the prob- 
lem of distribution will undoubtedly re- 
ceive greater attention. A clear con- 
ception by all who are interested of 
the principles involved will go a long 
way toward helping, and if distribution 
can receive technical assistance of the 
type that has advanced the engineering 
phase to its present high state of 
development sound scientific principles, 
rather than expediency, will dictate and 
govern the practice. 
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How Selling by “Lines” Speeds 


Up Turnover 


If Profits Are Wanted, the Dealer Needs to Know the Profit Possibilities of Every Article in His 
Store—Stock Can Then Be Sold by “ Lines,” so that Fast-Moving Articles Can Help Sell the 
Slower Ones—lIncrease the Rate of Turnover in This Manner and Profits Increase 


ETAII. dealers in many lines 
are making as_ substantial 
profits today as they have ever 

made. And among these retailers 
can be included many electrical deal- 
ers. Faced with greatly changed 
conditions and with constantly 
changing conditions, they have met 
their difficulties with such keen mer- 
chandising insight and with such an 
aggressive sales initiative that in 
many cases they have even improved 
their sales records of last year. 

Ham sandwiches and electric fans 
may not seem to have anything in 
common, but certain fundamental 
merchandising principles apply to 
the selling of both, and the follow- 
ing story of how a Chicago “Loop” 
restaurant owner turned a _ sales 
slump into solid profits is full of 
suggestion for every electrical con- 
tractor and dealer who has the mind 
to read, study and then act: 

“When in November of last year 
I realized that each day my sales 
were decreasing I studied the situa- 
tion,” says the restaurant man. “I 
took the point of view that my res- 
taurant was just like a store selling 
commodities to the public. I decided 
that my problems were like those of 
a retail store and proceeded to solve 
them on that basis. 

“Sales records, from fancy tender- 
loin steaks to ham sandwiches, were 
carefully analyzed. To my surprise 
it was found that the largest net 
profit was in the quick sale of sand- 
wiches. It was the old story of 
turnover, excellently illustrated. 
Here in our restaurant we had car- 
rying expenses and selling expenses 
just like a retail store. Stock for 
sandwiches was bought and sold the 
same day. Stock for specially cooked 
dishes had to be bought days in ad- 
vance and then stored properly. We 
had been neglecting the fact that 
while such stocks were being stored 


By C. W. MUENCH 


expenses, like rent, light and heat, 
all added to the cost of our stock. 
This fact became very important in 
the face of a decrease in sales. 








Profit-making suggestions for electrical 
dealers who want to speed up their sales 
of quick-turnover lines can be found in the 
experience of a Chicago restaurant owner 
who went a long way toward saving him- 
self from serious losses by increasing his 
turnover on the lowly ham sandwich. 





“The problem, therefore, was to sell 
sandwiches. We experimented a good 
deal and found that a good baked 
ham sandwich was taking very well. 
Despite this fact, however, the num- 
ber of people that came into our 
restaurant continued to decrease. 
My next thought was window dis- 
play. We had windows, why should 
we not use them? 

“A small, neat box, draped inside 
with an orange-colored velvet, was 
set in one of our windows. A whole 
baked ham was set inside of this 
box and an electric light illuminated 
the sugar-crusted surface of that 
ham in such a way that I have 
noticed passers-by study it hungrily. 

“A small card in front of the box 
and a huge window sign directed 
people into the restaurant. The idea 
worked like a charm. We had given 
the public an opportunity to see that 
in our place they could purchase a 


better commodity at a cost within 
their means.” 

That display is paying its creator 
the handsome royalty of many extra 
dollars in the bank every day. 

So sound are the principles on 
which this man is making money 
while others in the same _ business 
are not that they may be applied 
to any sort of retail store, and es-. 
pecially to the electrical store. 

Many electrical dealers have been 
overlooking the fact that in order to 
show a profit they must not only 


strike a balance between their buy-. 
ing and selling but also must know. 


the profit possibilities of every 
article in the store. It is the care- 
fully chosen stock that counts. Too 
often it is forgotten that an article 
may be excellent, both mechanically 
and electrically, but still be a money 
loser for the store. 

Probably the average electrical 
dealer will find himself without suf- 
ficient information to enable him to 
figure the net profit on every article 
in his store, but still he can accom- 
plish wonders by grouping the arti- 
cles into “lines.” He can then lead 
on one article of each line to help. 
sell the rest. 


Departmentalizing the Stock 


One Chicago electrical dealer who 
had learned the lesson of the ham 
sandwich divided his stock into seven 
“lines.” With overhead carefully 
computed, he next figured the rate of 
turnover of each of the seven “lines.” 
Comparisons led to some startling 
discoveries. The turnover rate on 
some of his “lines” was lessened by 
a few slow-moving articles which 
were sold and not recorded. It was 
discovered that net profit could be 
computed for each one of the “lines” 
and that it became easier to deter- 
mine what “lines” to display most 
frequently and prominently. 
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A Seven-Line Stock Classification That Helped to Increase Turnover 


Scheduled Number 


Letter Line Description of ‘‘Turns” per 
Year 
“A”  Construction.... Conduit, wires, motors, fittings. ...............-.0+e000-- 4 
‘CB RO NGR. «d.ses ces Parts for everything carried in store—lamp cords, heater 
CONE OAL OP OLOIIOIN US i555 aia xcs cole ew ciere ae osisiawie Lease wth 8 
“Cc” Lighting fixtures Permanent for homes, offices, etc.............. RCE OCt CE 2 
“DPD” Appliances (large) Such appliances as sell for $50 or over, and require house to 
HOUSE SALESIIALSNIPY CO MOV Cee oe or oiore. ede nds cic'e enraeeniee 3 
“BE” Appliances (small) Less than $50. Separated from Line ‘‘D”’ so as not to have 
to stand any of the burden of out of the store salesmanship. 4 
“F” Attachments and . 
miscellaneous _ Plural plugs, sockets, shades, fuses, flashlights, ete........... 10 
“G” Lamps Consigned stock............ nie eee nee 8 
Agana Stock Purnover for Pate Stocks. sco. nessa ok oa ee aces tba a he 4 dies 5 4/7 Turn 





This seven-line plan is in successful opera- 
tion in the electrical store of J. J. Elliott 
& Company, contractor-dealers, Chicago. 
The plan is on the “job” every day, helping 


to increase the turnover. The division of 
materials was worked out on the basis of 
the relation of carrying costs, selling costs, 
margins and method of making a sale. 





The dealer adopted this “seven- 
line” division of his stock shortly 
after the first of the year. The 
plan was put into effect in a fashion 
that reduced to a minimum clerical 
work in its operation. (The “seven- 
line” classification is shown above.) 

Each item in the inventory taken 
at the end of 1920 was marked with 
the group letter. Articles belonging 
to the same line were physically 
grouped, i.e., Line “D,’”’ washing ma- 
chines, etc., occupied one section of 
the floor. Line ‘“F” was placed part- 
ly in a showcase and partly sheived 
directly in back of the case. 

Without any assistance from 
stock-card records the rate of turn- 
over of each line was quickly deter- 
mined by taking an inventory at the 
beginning of each month. For ex- 
ample, item of current taps, inven- 
toried at forty-six on Jan. 1, on 
March 1 seventeen had been sold. 
At that rate it would take six months 
to dispose of the entire quantity, 
making the stock turnover two times 
for the year instead of ten, as had 
been scheduled. Special display and 
sales price stimulated the movement 
of this stock and when it was re- 
ordered only ten were purchased. 

Line “C,” lighting fixtures, at the 
end of the sixth month showed a 
turnover rate of almost three times 
per year. Two turns had been sched- 
uled, which was considered ample. 
It was found that the cause for the 
quick turnover was due to the mak- 
ing of many sales from the manu- 
facturer’s warehouse instead of out 
of stock. Every time a sale was 
made from the manufacturer’s ware- 
house it necessitated a trip. The ex- 
pense of a clerk’s time and carfare 
offset the advantage of the increased 
turnover. The result was that the 
stock of Line “C” was _ increased, 
which, besides saving on trip ex- 
pense, permitted better display and 
greater variety in the store. 


This plan has proved itself so val- 
uable to the dealers (J. J. Elliott & 
Company) that beginning next year 
they will install a perpetual stock- 
record system that will record 
accurately the turnover on each item. 

Owing to inability to get reliable 
figures on the percentage cost of do- 
ing business in this store over a 
period of years, figures for 1919 
were used. In figuring the profit 
possibilities of any article the mar- 
gin on the article was compared with 
the proportion of the carrying and 
selling expense allotted to the line 
in which the article was placed. 


Make Profits as Well as 
Impressions 


Many concrete cases of dealers 
who have discovered profit possibili- 
ties in displaying quick-turnover 


lines could be cited. A recent prize 
window trim contest illustrates the 
point. 

A dealer in Nebraska wrote, “I 
do not care if our window wins a 
prize or not. Our sales have in- 
creased ten times and our profits 
more than compensate the small ex- 
pense connected with obtaining a 
photograph.” 

That windows can be made “profit 
winners” on quick turnover lines, 
instead of merely “good impression 
makers,” is being brought into view 
by several manufacturers of electri- 
cal appliances. For example, the 
judges in the contest which is men- 
tioned above were instructed to rate 
the contestants on the following 
basis: 

Sixty per cent—for “the selling 
of the plural plug idea to the public.” 
Attention, creation of confidence, 
completeness, creation of desire for 
possession and impelling of immedi- 
ate action were all attributes of 
“selling.” Thirty per cent was al- 
lowed for emphasis of the particular 
quality points of the plug. Ten per 
cent was allowed for originality of 
design and artistic value of the whole 
window. 

It hardly needs further mention 
that with the support of manufac- 
turers and with the encouragement 
of jobbers it is at once sensible and 
profitable for retailers to plan their 
window displays for quick profits. 








Frequently changed displays of quick-turn- 
over lines help to develop the profit pos- 


sibilities in such a line. This window is 
an example. The Levy Electric Company, 
San Francisco, speeded up its turnover 





with the help of this display and also 
won first prize in a window trim contest 
conducted by George Richards & Company, 
Chicago, in its campaign to push sales of 
“Twin-Lite”’ plugs. 

















The Waiting Market 
on the Other Side of the Door 


HOUSANDS of households can 
Bes, now be sold electrical appli- 
ances—just as fast as the people in those 
homes understand and come to believe in 
the usefulness, merits and economy of 
electrical devices as we electrical people 
believe in them. 

But it will not do for electrical men 
simply to sit down and wait for the house- 
wives and the buying public to come 
around to our stores and hunt us up. 

We must carry the electrical-appliance 
message to the homes themselves—by tele- 
phone calls, by newspaper advertising, by 
printed circulars—-but, most effectively 
of all, by personal calls—having the sales- 
man, wherever possible, take along with 
him the device to be demonstrated and 
sold. 

Thousands of households today have 
plenty of money to buy the merchandise 
we sell—because our devices reduce 
household expenses and pay for them- 
selves out of the savings they effect. And 
the salesman who sells a labor-saving 
electrical appliance into a home can take 
real pride in the fact that he has rendered 


that housewife a service that is not meas- 


ured alone by his profit or his commis- 
sion on the sale. 


66 N the other side of the door” tn the 

picture—Mr. Electrical Reader— 
you will find, by turning over the page, a 
dozen or more detail suggestions for ap- 
pliance, wiring and lighting sales to the 
great waiting market of the American 
home. These pictures show the equip- 
ment of just one house—the Cleveland 
Electrical LLeague’s Second Home Elec- 
trical. It is a sample of adequate elec- 
trical equipment materialized, and a 
prophecy of how all comfortably-fur- 
nished homes, generally, will be equipped 
in the near future. 

But remember that behind every door- 
way on both sides of residence streets all 
over the American continent there is just 
such a waiting market as that pictured, 
for the electrical salesman who will go 
out and persistently ring doorbells, 
politely doff his hat, courteously tell his 
story of electrical labor and money 
savers, and earnestly go after 

“The Waiting Appliance Market on 


the Other Side of the Door.” 
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On the Other Side of This Door— 
The Market That's Waiting for You! 


ere electrical salesman who will go out 
and persistently ring doorbells, politely 
doff his hat, courteously tell his story of 
electrical labor savers, and earnestly go 
after the business, will have no trouble in 
discovering the great waiting electrical- 
appliance market behind the doorways along 
both sides of every residential street in town. 











“On the other side of the door” in this 


picture — you, Friend Reader — on turning 
the page—will find four dozen detail sug- 
gestions for profitable electrical appliance, 
wiring and lighting sales, to households of 
every class which make up 

The waiting electrical appliance market on 
the other side of every door! 























Forty-eight Items You Can Sell to 


The Waiting Market 
Behind the Door! 


** Sell Electrical Christmas Gifts, and 
Make Every House a Home Electrical’ 
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' The above pictures were posed for ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING in the Cleveland Electrical League’s Second ‘“‘Home Electric,” which was opened for visitors on Sept, 11, 
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This Second Cleveland Home Electrie was inspected by 1,000 people a day, weekdays, and 3,000 on Sundays—35,000 in all—-during the exhibit peried, Sept. 11 to Oct. 9, 


It May Be a Good Road, But— 


It’s a Better Road When 
It’s Lighted 


EAST RUTHER FORD | 


ee 5 ie 
Fai til ssa ea 


Business men of East Rutherford, N. J., have 
“killed two birds with one stone,” as it were. 
For their electrically lighted road sign not only 
advertises their city but also aids drivers of night 
trafic to know their exact location. Curves, 
crossroads, and bridges could be indicated at 
night—and by day—in the same manner. 


“Light at night makes a road a ribbon of white,” 
somebody has said. Probably he had in mind the 
highway between Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Albany, N. Y., which is said to be one of the best 
lighted roads in the East. As shown in the illus- 
tration at the left, proper lighting units placed 
at correct heights and intervals can make night 
travel almost as easy, safe and fast as day travel. 


Two dangers to highway travel at night—the 
blinding headlight and the one-light car—are 
shown in the picture below. Proper highway 
lighting would eliminate both dangers, not to 
mention others. 
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Electric Light and Power Needed 
on All Good Roads 





Shall We Spend One Billion Dollars in the Greatest Road- 
Building Project in History to Produce Only Hard-Surfaced 
Highways Lighted Only by the Sun and Devoid of Power? 


in the electrical industry to come 

to the aid of the good roads move- 
ment in America—not just for the 
sake of good roads but for the sake 
of the electrical industry as well? 
Is it not time for somebody to get 
action on the big untouched job of 
putting electric light and power 
wherever it is now needed on our 
good roads and of planning even- 
tually to put light and power on every 
mile of America’s highways? Is it 
not time for the electrical industry 
to recognize the need for putting 
light and power on all our roads as 
one of the greatest opportunities the 
industry has ever known? 

The country road is fast becoming 
the serious competitor of the rail- 
roads. For every fast freight loco- 
motive that whistles for the crossing, 
a hundred motor trucks honk their 
thunderous way past the village post 
office. For every pampered passen- 
ger engine that pulls its “train de 
luxe” over an oiled and dustless 
roadbed, a thousand well-groomed 
“pleasure cars” speed through Main 
Street. The locomotive gave Amer- 
ica her railroads. The automobile is 
giving America her highways. Surely 
the electrical industry should give 
America light and power for her 
highways. 

In round figures, there are 235,000 
miles of railroad in the United States 
—exclusive of switching and terminal 
facilities. There are 299,000 miles 
of surfaced public roads in the United 
States. The total public roads meas- 
ure 2,478,552 miles! In the case of 
the railroads, the roadbed is built 
first. Then comes the rolling stock. 
For no matter how perfectly a loco- 
motive may be constructed, it can 
not pull a ton of freight until it has 
a roadbed under its wheels. In the 
case of our highways, the rolling 
stock has come first and now we 


I: IT NOT TIME for every man 


By STANLEY A. DENNIS 


must build the roadbeds. Meanwhile 
motor trucks and passenger cars 
must bump along as they will. 

In a recent year the total cash ex- 
penditure on all highway construc- 
tion and maintenance in the United 
States ($286,098,193) plus the value 
of statute and convict labor (about 
$14,000,000) was _ approximately 
$300,000,000. In 1920 there was 
available for road construction and 
maintenance just about one billion 
dollars! And all of this money, not 
to mention the expenditure of time 
and human effort, was to be spent 
and is being spent in the greatest 
road-building project ever undertaken 
by any nation in history, but a proj- 
ect that will give us merely hard 
surfaced highways lighted only by 
the sun, and highways that will be 
without power twenty-four hours a 
day! Is a road nothing more than 
a strip of concrete or asphalt, lighted 
only by day and devoid of power? 
To add light from sunset to sunrise 
and to add power for twenty-four 
hour use is the big task that must 
still be done on practically every mile 
of national and interstate roads now 
completed, and which must some day 
be done on every mile of interstate 
and state roads yet to be built. 


Why These Roads Need Light 


Daylight was once all the light 
needed for all kinds and for the 
entire volume of highway traffic. 
Stage coaches put up at the inn for 
the night and anybody who needed 
to travel after dark did so by the 
light of the moon or of an uncertain 
and treacherous lantern or without 
any light at all. Today daylight is 
not enough. Both kinds of highway 
traffic, passenger and freight, require 
a twenty-four hour use-factor of 
every mile of good road, and often 
of bad ones. Some kind of light is 
necessary after dark. 





Light helps to make highway 
travel easier at night. The largest 
possible use of a good road by the 
largest possible number of people 
requires that the actual handling of 
a car or truck shall be made as easy 
as possible as much of the twenty- 
four hours as possible. Light on 
roadbeds at night helps to reduce 
traffic congestion, helps the driver 
tc decide when to cut down or in- 
crease his speed so that time and 
trouble can be saved, helps to keep 
traffic on the roadbed itself. It re- 
lieves eye strain, assists in making 
repairs and discourages holdups. It 
increases night traffic and thereby 
relieves day congestion. It decreases 
running time and thereby increases 
road capacity. 

In making travel easier at night 
light makes travel safer at night. 
Every driver of a car or truck knows 
the menace of the blinding headlight 
on the approaching car, knows that 
danger and even death lurk in the 
blackness behind the blinding head- 
light. Every driver knows the men- 
ace of the “one-light” car or truck, 
knows that the main bulk of the car 
or truck lies invisible to the right 
or left of the one light, knows that 
wreck and ruin may follow a bad 
guess. Every driver knows that 
hundreds of dangerous curves, nar- 
row bridges, treacherous crossings, 
bad spots in the road and other 
hazards of the night are not marked 
by signs, and often when marked 
the signs themselves are difficult or 
impossible to read because they es- 
cape the headlight althogether or are 
out of the lighted area when the 
driver is close enough to a sign to 
read it under proper conditions. 

General illumination of the road- 
bed will make it easier to enforce 
the dimming of the headlights; it 
will lessen the menace of the “one- 
light” car; it will make constantly 
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visible the edges of the roadbed it- 
self for a considerable distance ahead 
of a driver; it will make more visible 
the general direction and _ turns 
. ahead. All signs indicating curves, 
bridges, crossings and other hazards 
can be signs made up of illuminated 
letters, which can rarely escape 
notice and which are easy to read 
at a distance. 

Easier traveling and safer travel- 
ing makes for faster traveling. Each 
year marks a heavy increase in the 
volume not only of cars but espe- 
cially of freight trucking on the 
main routes between large centers. 
In ‘many instances motor express 
lines operate on regular day and 
night schedules, and on roads that 
are already heavily congested with 
passenger traffic. Speed for all of 
this traffic can not be obtained nor 
maintained safely without adequate 
and correct general illumination. 
For the headlight is only a half-way 
means and often a dangerous one 
at that. 


More Study Needed 


Although some stretches of main 
highways have been lighted for cer- 
tain distances through the open coun- 
try, there is yet to be made a sci- 
entific study of the problems in- 
volved. Results have been as varied 
as the ideas and the available money 
of the various communities, and 
drivers have complained that the 
lights in many cases have made the 
roads more dangerous rather than 
safer. If so, the fault lies in the 
method and lighting devices used, 
not in the idea itself. Brilliant 
lights at improper intervals and at 
improper heights certainly do not 
make for safety, it is true. And it 
is just as true that properly designed 
and installed lighting systems are 
desirable and necessary now, espe- 
cially on the main highways of the 
country, and will be increasingly 
necessary on other roads as the 
freight and passenger traffic con- 
tinues to develop during the next 
ten or twenty years. 

Greater ease, safety, and speed in 
the driving of motor vehicles will 
make possible the twenty-four hour 
use of a good road, and full value for 
the money invested in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of a road is 
not obtained unless the road is usable 
at its highest efficiency from sunrise 
to sunrise. 

Nor must it be forgotten that light 
should be carried along the main 
highways for something more than 


the actual needs of the highway 
traffic itself. Light is needed for 
the rural and surburban territory 
adjacent to the highway. Dark 
farms and dimly lighted towns and 
villages need the light that can be 
tapped from the main highway, 
Schools and churches and homes need 
the light, too. The question of 
deriving sufficient revenue to main- 
tain light along a highway is not an 
engineering question at all. It is 
merely a question of management and 
of merchandising light to the ad- 
jacent territory. 

What little thought has been given 
to this important subject has been 
largely engineering thought. This 
thinking has been sound so far as 
it has gone, but it has not yet gone 
far enough. The engineering and 
technical phases of the subject are 
not the only ones. The social and 
economic need for well-lighted high- 
ways is quite as important, and per- 
haps even more so for the welfare 
of the nation, as mere ease and 
safety and speed in driving. 

Better light means better intel- 
lectual and social life. Better light 
carried along the highways and from 
them into the open country-side 
means increased value for residential 
and industrial property. Better 
lighted highways will help to keep 
farm owners on their farms, lessen 
the threatening evil of increasing 
absentee ownership, discourage the 
flow of the best young life on the 
farm to the congested cities, and 
help to bring back to the farm those 
who have found only failure or 
mediocre success in the city. 


Would Lower Cost of Distribution 


Better lighted highways will mean 
larger and less expensive freight 
and passenger transportation. Better 
lighted highways will mean steadier 
and more uniform and faster dis- 
tribution of the products of the soil 
and the sea that are necessary to 
sustain human life. Improved dis- 
tribution will most certainly lower 
the cost of living without lowering 
the American standards of living. 
In fact better distribution and 
cheaper distribution must come, if 
past standards are to be maintained, 
te say nothing of maintaining and 
improving and making more univer- 
sal the present standards of living 
in America. Can anyone question 
the amazing value of this opportunity 
for service to the best there is in 
American life—the best in a material 
way, in a social way, and in an 


economic way? Can the public util- 
ity companies of American dream 
of a greater task and one more 
worthy of their ability and genius? 


And Why Power? 


Why do these roads need power? 
The answer is almost startling. En- 
gineers planning the “Ideal Section”’ 
of the Lincoln Highway, which is 
soon to be built by the Lincoln High- 
way Association as a model for the 
finest and most adequate type of 
main-road building on the American 
continent if not in the entire world, 
have predicated their specifications 
for the roadbed upon an average 
traffic of 15,000 passenger cars trav- 
eling at 35 miles an hour, and 5,000 
motor trucks, traveling at 10 miles 
an hour, per 24 hour day. This 
represents, in the opinion of these 
engineers, the practical limits of 
traffic on one road. If these limits 
are exceeded, another and parallel 
road is recommended rather than in- 
creasing the width and strength of 
the original road. 

If, then, this volume of traffic, 
20,000 mixed vehicles per 24 hour 
day running from 10 to 35 miles per 
hour, must be used as a base for 
planning a model section of road, 
now what must we expect will be the 
actual volume of traffic ten or twenty 
years hence? Of course these en- 
gineers do not recommend or even 
suggest the construction of hundreds 
or thousands of miles of such road 
nor expect that such a volume of 
traffic is likely to develop for even 
a small percentage of our total mile- 
age within the near future, but the 
very base which they have chosen 
does reflect their expectation of a 
vast increase in the volume of pas- 
senger and freight traffic on our 
roads. 


Repair Shops and Farms Must 
Have Power 

So, for these thousands of pas- 
senger cars and motor trucks com- 
ing onto our American highways, 
repair shops and refitting shops must 
be strewn along the entire mileage, 
now 299,000 miles of good roads and 
over 2,000,000 more miles to work 
on. All of these necessary shops 
must have power, and unless they 
do have power, thousands of vehicles 
along the highways will be unable 
to turn a wheel until repairs and 
refitting are possible. This power 
will be needed not for a day or a 
season, but for the entire year and 
for twenty-four hours a day. 

Not only does the entire farming 
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country enréute need light but it 
also needs power. The modern farm 
is a complicated business, confronted 
with increasingly difficult problems 
of management, power, and labor. 
Growth of the nation’s population can 
no longer permit widespread specu- 
lative and wasteful farming, but 
agriculture must develop more and 
more along intensive lines, intensive 
both as to the utilization of acreage 
and of available labor. If farm labor 
is to be made far more effective than 
it now is, and if the waste time and 
effort in farming are to be elim- 
inated, then better power must be 
made available to more farmers. The 
farm electric plant is a long step for- 
ward, but it is only a step. The 
farm electric plant has its limita- 
tions, and the power needs of the 
farm seem likely to become more and 
more like the needs of the small in- 
dustrial plant except that the farm 
load will be less steady and uniform. 
Electric power from large capacity 
central stations must be made avail- 
able to our farms. Logically, the 
lighted highways that can make night 
transportation easy and safe and fast 
are the channels for conveying power 
as well as light to the farm. 

Not only do the farms need more 
and better power, but the thousands 
of isolated power plants scattered in 
the thousands of small towns and 
cities need better power. 


Better Power a Problem in 
Business Management 

If power in larger measure is car- 
ried to the small communities along 
the highways of the nation, some 
very definite economic advantages 
should follow. This extension of 
power is more a problem in business 
management than a problem in en- 
gineering, other things being equal. 
Assuming that the extension can be 
made to pay, and it can, these ad- 
vantages follow. More power per 
dollar of cost to the consumer of the 
power should mean lower cost of 
power per unit of product. This 
would lower the cost of production. 
It has already been pointed out that 
lighted highways would lower the 
cost of distribution, and lower-cost 
power would be still another blow at 
the high cost of living. 

Wider availability of better power 
would help to develop local industries, 
prevent their tendency to seek other 
industrial establishments of their 
kind in congested cities, would pre- 
vent further congestion, and would 
also help to decentralize already con- 
gested industrial centers. This de- 


centralization is now going on in a 
number of sections of the conutry, 
due largely to the heavy cost of rail- 
road transportation of raw materials. 
Given faster motor transportation of 
raw materials and better power avail- 
able over a larger area, then a larger 
number of smaller factories selling 
to a local market would help to bring 
about better social and economic con- 
ditions in America. 

Of course there has been and is 
opposition on the part of some engi- 








What Can / Do About It? 


Every electrical man CAN be- 
| gin now to get this work started. 
| Every contractor-dealer can urge 
| that all good roads within his city 
| and county and state be equipped 
| with light and power. He can and 
should push the idea in local, dis- 
trict and state meetings of the 
| National Association of Electrical 
| Contractors and Dealers. Every 
| central station man can do like- 
| wise in the National Electric 
| Light Association. Jobbers can 
| raise the question in division 

meetings of the National Elec- 

trical Supply Jobbers Association. 

Electrical manufacturers can do 
| likewise in meetings of the Man- 
| ufacturers’ Council and Associated 
| Manufacturers of Electrical Sup- 
plies. The Society for Electrical | 
Development should be urged to | 
“carry on.” In all of these organ- | 
izations conmmittees can be ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject, 
make recommendations, co-oper- 
ate with highway commissioners | 
‘and other officials to bring the | 
work to the attention of national, | 
interstate and state highway asso- 
ciations. Out of this co-operation 
definite plans can be developed 
for giving the work wider public- 
ity, for ascertaining obstacles, for 
discovering the best ways to light 
and empower highways and for 
developing the hitherto silent and 
perhaps unconscious public de- 
mand for better lighted roads into 
a conscious and voiceful demand 
which shall result in definite prog- 
ress. 


























neers to the idea of extending light 
and power along the open highways 
of the nation. Of sixty-one engi- 
neers who recently replied to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Lincoln 
Highway Association, twenty-one did 
not trouble themselves to answer the 
question on lighting. Of the forty 
who did give consideration, twenty- 
six favored lighting the highways in 
one manner or another, and fourteen 
disapproved of any such plan as “un- 
wise, unnecessary, unwarranted, dan- 


gerous, etc.” According to the Asso- 
ciation, “Six stated that lights were 
necessary at crossroads only, but 
were advisable -there as well as at 
dangerous curves, where many sug- 
gested that red lights should be 
placed. Three, in addition to agree- 
ing that lights should be placed at 
crossroads, also stated that they 
should line the route at appropriate 
intervals at the approaches to large 
cities or where the traffic was par- 
ticularly congested at night. Fifteen 
approved of the general principle of 
lighting main routes of travel for 
night traffic, and suggested various 
methods of accomplishing this light- 
ing in a satisfactory manner.” 

But let the opposition stand where 
if may, opposition after all is merely 
the stimulus toward doing what 
needs to be done, and nothing worth 
while in this world was ever done 
without opposition. If it should be 
done, it must and can be done. 


How to Get It Done? 

How? That’s the question. Surely 
not by leaving the problem to drift 
for itself while every city and coun- 
ty highway authority sees only his 
own local section of a great national 
highway or of just an interstate 
road. Certainly not by willful failure 
to recognize the economic need for 
light and power on our highways, 
not to mention the great value of 
such finished roads as a_ national 
asset in offensive and defensive war- 
fare. 

The way to get the job done is 
to tackle it in the courageous and in- 
telligent fashion that a thousand 
other such tasks have been tackled by 
American manhood. Get together, 
study the problem, take it to pieces, 
reassemble it from the new point of 
view, decide what must be done lo- 
cally and what on a national scale, 
assign the work, put it through. 

In America today there are twen- 
ty-one organized highways of na- 
tional importance, thirty-six organ- 
ized highways of interstate impor- 
tance, fourteen national and inter- 
state roads and affiliated organiza- 
tions, and twenty-three state roads 
associations. There is also an elec- 
trical industry, with its powerful Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, 
Society for Electrical Development 
and other organizations. With such 
a starting point as this, is a “Na- 
tional Association for Electrification 
of Highways” an impossible dream? 
Only to the man who never dreamed 


and who never made a dream come 
true. 
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Concentrated Selling Suggestions 
for Christmas 


Forty-two Ideas on How to Get the Most Out of Your Christmas 
Campaign to Sell Electrical Gifts for the “Home Electric” 


Compiled by 


The Society for Electrical Development, Inc. 


¢ ‘HRISTMAS offers an exceptional opportunity for selling electrical 

appliances, because it is the one period of the year when everybody 
spends some money for gifts. Particularly is this Christmas an excep- 
tional opportunity because people will spend their money wisely, and those 
who have money to spend will be of the careful kind who will want to 
purchase sensible gifts. The electrical appliance is, par excellence, the 
sensible gift and every electrical merchant may indeed count himself for- 





tunate in being able to give the buying public what it wants. 


Plan Early—Start Early 


* T)YRING BACK BUYING BY GETTING 
BUSY SELLING.” 


LAN NOW (in October) how you 

are going to carry out the idea of 
selling electrical merchandise so as to 
make this the best Christmas ever— 
electrically. Get a clear-cut concep- 
tion of the job in front of you so that 
you can put a well-rounded plan into 
operation. 


F PEOPLE are going to “shop early” 

you must be ready for them early. 
Let them know you are ready to sup- 
ply their needs and advise them to 
spend wisely by buying sensible gifts 
—electrical appliances. 


ET THE CHRISTMAS atmosphere 

into your store—the earlier the 
better. Make a preliminary Christmas 
display on a separate counter or table 
or two at least by the first of Novem- 
ber. 


ECORATE your window or win- 

dows with a 100 per cent Christ- 
mas display as soon as the Thanks- 
giving display has been taken out. Use 
colored Christmas cut-outs in the win- 
dow to liven up the scene. These are 
usually obtainable from your manu- 
facturer or jobber. 


S SOON as the window is in readi- 
ness, give the whole store the holi- 
day atmosphere by using appropriate 
trimmings; cover incandescent lamps 
with red or green paper, place ever- 
green wreaths here and there, string 
holly from center light to center light. 
Use display cards extensively, printed 
with Christmas decorations and worded 
electrically, so that the whole store is 
in readiness the moment the display 
is made in the window. 


ATCH manufacturers’ advertise- 

ments of electrical appliances in 
leading popular publications and in 
the trade journals and tie in with 
them in your own local advertising. 


TOCK ITEMS which are widely 

known through the use of national 
advertising. Depending on _ circum- 
stances, a good rule to keep in mind in 
balancing stocks is to order items in 
a decreasing amount as the price scale 
increases; that is to say, carry larger 
stocks of the lower priced appliances. 
This general rule should conform to 
the other suggestions. 


"Give her something 
Blectrical ! 
a 








AKE CERTAIN you have on 

hand for your Christmas cam- 
paign an adequate supply of suitable 
items which can be sold at a price 
within the reach of the average 
shopper. 


ET EVERYBODY, including your 

salespeople, to make Christmas 
suggestions now and throughout the 
Christmas selling period. 


Display Your Merchandise 
RRANGE your stock so that it is 
easy to buy and easy to sell. 


ISPLAY holiday gifts in the front 

of your store. Use separate 
tables or counters for each class of 
merchandise as much as possible. This. 
will tend toward emphasizing and in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the gen- 
eral display due to contrast. Use glass 
cases for a general display and see 
that this display is well lighted. 


AVE your windows well lighted 

and keep at least one central 
lamp or group of lamps in the store 
switched on until, say, 10 o’clock each 
evening. If you keep open in the eve- 
nings for the Christmas trade both 
window and store lighting will take 
care of themselves. 


ATCH your counters and tables. 
As soon as they are depleted re- 
plenish immediately. , 


Gees the windows and all parts 
of the store absolutely clean. See 
that the store is swept out and dusted 
every night. 


i. YOU use inflammable decorations, 
follow your local fire regulations. 
Keep fire extinguishers at hand. 


Advertise Your Merchandise 


i” et OUT your advertising sched- 
ule or any plan which has to do 
with local Christmas advertising not 
later than the first of November. 
When the advertising is once started, 
keep it up until December 24. Fortify 
yourself with enough cuts to illustrate 
your goods. Prepare advertisements, 
small if necessary, but have them ap- 
pear at regular intervals and worded 
to reflect the atmosphere and dignity 
of your store. 


END OUT an invitation even before 
the first of December if possible— 
when your window and store are in 
Christmas trim—requesting people to 
inspect your line of Christmas goods. 


MAxe UP a mailing list for this 
purpose from your local tele- 
phone book. A more condensed list can 
be made with the help of your central 
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station, getting the company to fur- 
nish you its list of houses using elec- 
tricity. 


ULTIVATE the assistance of all 

newsboys in your locality. Get 
them to hand out a circular announc- 
ing your Christmas gift offerings. You 
can reimburse them as mutually agreed 
between you. 


O NOT forget that the manufac- 

turer or the jobber of articles you 
sell can supply you with folders de- 
scribing their goods, and also illustra- 
tions and other advertising helps which 
it will pay you not to overlook. But 
no matter what advertising helps you 
use, be sure to have your name and 
address appear on all material sent out. 





NCLOSE not more than two differ- 

ent Christmas folders or a single 
list of Christmas suggestions in all 
statements sent out during November 
and December. Enclose a folder in 
all letters and packages to consumers 
during the month of December. Place 
a few Christmas folders or booklets 
at a time on a table near your entrance 
and keep them separate from others 
that are used at other times. These 
will all further help to put over the 
Christmas idea. Placing a few at a 
time keeps them clean. 


UT DO NOT overstuff your letters, 
statements or packages with a 
multitude of folders or circulars, as it 
only adds to the postage and detracts 
from the impressiveness and the dig- 
nity of the campaign. 


UT your advertising and the idea 

of your Christmas campaign into 
the hands of clubs, sewing circles, 
churches, societies; in fact, every legiti- 
mate organization which can push your 
sales campaign. 


EEP your name before the public. 

Use lantern slides in your local 
moving picture houses of the better 
class to announce “Make This an Elec- 
trical Christmas” over your name and 
address. The picture house can make 
you a slide for a very reasonable sum. 
Arrange to have yours shown before 
your competitors are alive to the value 
of this form of publicity. : 


UY Christmas cards. Have your 
name and address printed on them 
in such a way that there is space be- 
tween the design and your imprint for 
a personal message. If these cards are 
supplied to your customers, with pen 
and ink on an easily accessible table, 
they will use them for sending a per- 
sonal greeting. 


Sell the Christmas Idea to All— 
It Sells Merchandise 


ET your Christmas idea sold and 
keep it sold, first to your sales- 
people and then to all others. 


IRE sufficient additional clerks so 

that people will not have to wait 
for attention at any time. Advanced 
high school boys or girls make good 
emergency clerks. They are usually 
bright and intelligent and probably 
know something about the uses of the 
appliances. 


ET your sales force together for a 

sales conference—preferably after 
store hours, when you will not be inter- 
rupted. Be sure they are all familiar 
with the location of all merchandise, 
what each item is used for and its par- 
ticular merits. And be sure that your 
sales force is sold on your Christmas 
plan. 


IVE the man or woman who sells 

the greatest amount of merchan- 
dise over a period of each two weeks 
a small bonus, say $5. Give a grand 
prize of, say, $25 to the man or woman 
who has the greatest amount of sales 
to his or her credit up to Christmas. 


DVISE your salespeople what to 

push each day. If one idea does 

not sell goods, try another. Don’t get 
into a rut. 


UILD your Christmas plan around 

the one big idea. Modifications in 
detail can be made. Have your store 
known for a uniqueness of some kind 
—carry across some idea which will 
characterize your business. Do not 
complicate it with a multiplicity of im- 
pressions. 


Effect Prompt Deliveries 


RAP all packages securely. En- 

close a folder or a list of sug- 
gestions in each package. Carry the 
Christmas spirit to the outside wrap- 
per either by the use of special paper, 
colored twine or designed tape. Use 
a Christmas seal with your imprint if 
possible. 


NCOURAGE people to carry home 

their purchases as much as pos- 
sible. This will help to eliminate de- 
lays and confusion. 


F IT IS necessary to deliver a pack- 

age, arrange for prompt delivery. 
If you can, it will pay you to use an 
auto in making trips to your post of- 
fice, to local addresses and to outlying 
communities. If an auto and a regular 
driver are not available, hire a smart, 


clean-cut boy who can deliver by means 
of a horse-drawn vehicle or a hand 
cart. 


F YOU must make deliveries, be 
careful not to mix packages and be 
sure to keep your promises as to time. 


EEP a general oversight on the 

people in your store—both clerks 
and customers—during the Christmas 
campaign, your object being to see that 
your general plan is followed and that 
your customers are satisfied. Do not 
allow yourself or your manager to be 
confined too much to your desks. Let 
your customers see that some one is 
all the time looking after their inter- 
ests. 


EMEMBER the value of “satisfac- 

tion or your money back.” Have 
the truth strictly adhered to. Correct 
any overstatements. And if you have 
oceasion to correct a member of your 
staff, do it quietly. 


EEP your eye on charge accounts. 
Some people buy more than they 
can afford if they can “charge it.” 


RADE follows the crowd. So it is 

up to you to keep your store 
crowded. Whether goods are delivered 
or taken by the customer, be sure to 
obtain the name and address of both 
the purchaser and the consignee for 
your prospect list for a future mail or 
other selling campaign. 


ET the co-operation of your manu- 

facturer and jobber and of your 
local central station and your fellow 
electrical merchants. You can do this 
by reminding them that you are all 
after the same object, to make this 
a record Christmas for the electrical 
industry, and by drawing their atten- 
tion to the fact that the time was never 
more propitious than the present to 
achieve this object. 














EMEMBER the value of a smile. 

Keep everybody smijing—clerks and 
customers. Get your salespeople to 
convey the spirit of the “personalized 
sale” into everything they do and make 
your customers feel “at home.” Greet 
the customers you know with a cheery 
word and give everybody a “how-do- 
you-do” whether you know them or 
not. 
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A corner of the radio clubroom in a Metropolitan electrical dealer’s store, where New York amateurs may meet, 
use whatever apparatus they desire to test, read, or otherwise amuse themselves, 


Add a “Clubroom” for Radio 


Amateurs 


New York City Electrical Dealer Finds that Such a Radio Clubroom, Fully Equipped 
and Open to Any Interested Amateur, Has Contributed Much 
Business to His New Radio Department 


ITHIN the Metropolitan dis- 
W trict of New York City 
there are about as many 
amateur radio fans to the square 
inch as may be found anywhere in 
the world. Wireless telephones are 
becoming so common that it is przc- 
tically impossible to run through the 
belt of amateur wave lengths at any 
hour of the day without being able 
to hear some fellow giving a concert 
on the phone. 

Bill Who’sthis up in Yonkers talks 
to Jack Soandso from Hoboken, and 
both listen for a few words now and 
then from. Bert Whatchacallem, 
whose stztion is at Far Rockaway, 
or Al What’shisname, over at Key- 
port, and they get to know each other 
pretty well and spend much of their 
time telling each other what sort of 
apparatus they are using and what 
radiation they are getting and what 
they expect to buy and whet they 


By ARTHUR H. LYNCH 


wish they could sell. In fact, they 
seem to sit there trying to find 
things to say, just so as to keep an 
eye on their meter to see how much 
they are radiating. Chats “over the 
wire,” as they like to call them, bring 
about friendships between amateurs 
for whom a trip from one station 
to another would require quite a 
journey. 

There are also a great many radio 
clubs throughout the New York dis- 
trict. Communication between them 
is a very common thing and there 
has sprung up a certain amount of 
good fellowship, which has done a 
great deal to assist many amateurs 
to get the best possible results from 
their stations. Among the members 
of these clubs are many men, high 
in radio «ccomplishment, engineer- 
ing and merchandising, as well as 
operating. To bring them together 
has been thought to be a difficult, 


almost impossible task, up to now, 
but it is being accomplished. 

The Dreyfuss Sales Corporation 
has had a retail electrical store in 
the downtown section of New York, 
where all manner of electriczl sup- 
plies are handled, from fuses to 
washing machines. Some weeks ago, 
this company decided to install a 
radio department. Now, to start any 
radio business in the summer re- 
quires a lot of nerve, but to start it 
in lower New York with hot weather 
coming on was openly termed “sui- 
cide” and “bed business.” 

However, the department was in- 
stalled and along with it a section 
of the store was partitioned off, to 
be used as a clubroom for the con- 
venience of the radio customers. 
Here amateurs are made welcome 
and everything has been provided 
for their comfort and convenience. 
As. will be seen from the illustra- 
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tions, radio receiving equipment has 
been installed and there is enough 
table room for reading, working the 
apparatus or studying the circuits 
of equipment which is offered for 
sale by the store. An aerial has 
been provided, so that the apparatus 
may be put to actual test. Electric- 
ity is available for supplying the 
necessary power for lighting the fila- 
ments of vacuum tubes and operating 
the loud-speaker. In addition to the 
regular receiving cabinets, units may 
be secured at the counter and the 
patron may connect them any way 
he pleases. There is no attempt 
whi.tever made to “sell” any piece. of 
apparatus. If information is re- 
quested it is given without any sug- 
gestion that the customer is expected 
to buy. 


The Equipment of the “Clubroom” 


Hanging from the walls of the 
clubroom there are blueprints of 
standard hook-ups, for those who 
find it valuable to refer to them in 
assembling apparatus either for work 
there or at home. On a table in the 
center of the room is to be found « 
supply of radio magazines, so that 
the fellow who so desires may read 
and put the ideas his reading covers 
into actual practice. A large black- 
board has also been put up and is 
accompanied by the necesszry chalk 
and erasers. This board has proved 
to be the battle ground upon which 
many a controversy has been settled. 

The clubroom is far enough from 
the store to prevent the doings there- 
in to bother either the patrons or the 
clerks. The club is kept as a thing 








The radio clubroom at the rear of this store 
does not take the clerks’ time from their 
work of selling across the counter. Instead 


apart, and, though the fellows who 
make use of it must pass through 
the store, they do not interfere with 
the regular business, nor do the 
clerks pzy any further attention. to 
them than to bid them “good day” 
as they come and go. 

In the face of the adverse comment 
which followed the inception of the 
radio club, it is interesting to ob- 
serve the results. 


How the Club Plan is Working 


Within six weeks after the radio 
department was opened, nearly every 
item of the original stock had been 
sold, and the business is improving 
every day. A personal tour of the 
downtown district resulted in the 
author finding that most other radio 
departments and radio dealers were 
feeling the pinch of the usual sum- 
mer-time radio slump. None of them 
was thinking of placing orders with 
manufacturers for more apparatus, 
and in several instances they had 
recently canceled orders which had 
been given previously. 

But quite the reverse condition 
was found to exist in the case of the 
store with the radio clubroom. No 
previous arrangements were made 
for making the photographs which 
are shown here, but there was a 
goodly crowd in the clubroom as well 
as at the counter. 

Now, Bill Who’sthis up in Yonkers 
and Jack Soandso from Hoboken 
and the fellows from elsewhere meet 
each other half way, at the Retail 
Radio Club, where they can discuss 
things as well as they could at home. 
Some of them are employed in the 








it saves their time taken up in answering 
questions, for in the round-table discussions 
and blackboard demonstrations back in the 


downtown district and make it a 
practice to drop into the club during 
the lunch hour. It is almost impos- 
sible to go in without running into 
some fellow to whom they have al- 
ready spoken “over the wire.” And 
there is always someone in the club- 
room who will listen to them ex- 
pound their latest ideas, as they il- 
lustrate them on the blackboard. 

Then, too, there is always the pos- 
sibility of running into one or two 
of the experts employed by some of 
the large radio companies, who may 
not be in too much of a hurry and 
are generally disposed to show the 
boys a few little kinks, or give them 
“the latest dope’ on various radio 
topics. 

The clubroom has proved to be a 
very popular lunch-hour meeting 
place and the business value of the 
scheme has been demonstrated quite 
well. 


Saving Time for the Salesmen 


In addition to the value of the 
clubroom idea, as a drawing card, it 
saves the salesmen a lot of time. 
Many amateur radio enthusiasts 
would rather talk radio than eat. 
They do not appreciate how valuable 
the time of the clerk in a busy store 
is and often require a few dollars’ 
worth of time and information with 
a dollar’s purchase. If the informa- 
tion is not forthcoming and the cus- 
tomer is treated with anything but 
the utmost courtesy and considera- 
tion, regardless of the number of 
customers in the store, every other 
amateur within range of the shab- 
bily treated one will know all the 
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clubroom, the amateur finds most of the 
answers to his queries, and up in front the 
selling of goods goes on unhampered. 
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details before another sun has set. 
The amateur is a very powerful fac- 
tor in the building of a radio retail 
business and his good will is some- 
thing which must be fostered at all 
hazards. 

As a rule, the inquiring sort of 
radio customer does not care particu- 
larly about the source of his infor- 
mation, so long as it may be relied 
upon. Therefore, much time is saved 
the clerk who would otherwise have 
to go through a course of elementary 
electricity and magnetism with him 
while selling him a telephone dia- 
phragm, if the customer can ask his 
questions of some of the fellows 
using the clubroom. By checking up 
the capers cut by a number of those 
who have availed themselves of the 
clubroom, it has been found that 
they nearly always drop in and look 
around for someone from whom they 
can obtain the desired information. 
Once having obtained it, they ap- 
proach the counter like radio solons 
and seem to derive a certain satis- 
faction from being able to order the 
unit they need by name. 


Plenty of Opportunity for Clubs 
in Other Cities 


This clubroom idea is not entirely 
a new one; the writer put it to work 
in New Orleans nearly two years 
ago. It proved successful there, as 
it is now doing in New York. It can 
be employed elsewhere with just as 
gratifying results. It should be run 
with as little interference as possible 


from the staff of the store, though 
care must be taken to safeguard the 
equipment which is taken into the 
clubroom. There are still some 
youngsters who will steal, though the 
experience of the writer, as well as 
the case in view, indicates that the 
loss by theft and willful destruction 
is very small. Give the boys their 
own way and it will generally be 
found that there are enough appreci- 
ative youths to take care of those 
who would abuse the courtesy of the 
store, without any action on the part 
of the store’s help or management. 
Most young men who go into radio 
do it seriously and behave themselves 
accordingly. 


The Club Makes Radio Sales 


Radio is attracting more and more 
attention in electrical retailing cir- 
cles because it has been found to be 
a remunerative department where it 
is properly handled. The surface of 
its possibilities has only been 
scratched and it offers a great op- 
portunity to the dealer who will push 
it properly. It would be foolish to 
suggest that a radio department in 
any store or any place could be made 
a paying proposition in six weeks, 
as was done in the case described, 
but there is certainly plenty of room 
for dealers who will make an effort 
to give the amateur what he wants 
and it is doubtful if there is any 
better way of letting him know what 
he wants than by the clubroom plan 
which has been outlined here. 








The battleground upon which many pet 
“theories” are defended. This innovation in 
radio merchandising has proved of great 





value to the Dreyfuss Sales Corporation 
of New York City. Perhaps it would be of 
value to your radio department. 


Town Boosting Boosts 
Business 


By J. EDMOND BREWTON 


The Pendry Supply Company, of 
Andalusia, Ala., by combining humor 
with good-natured boosting for its 
town has prepared a very attractive 
card to advertise its Electric Gift 
Shop. 

The card is easily read and 
pleasing—two essentials of effective 
advertising. On one side of the card 
is printed: 





PROSPERITY IN ANDALUSIA 


Be optimistic—there is plenty of 
money in Andalusia. 

Even the ducks have bills. 

The frogs have green backs, 

Automobiles wear Diamond tires. 

In fact, you cannot raise a window 
but what g draft blows in. 

And you can cash in on every boost 
you give the old home town. 


(Front) 











ELECTRIC GIFT SHOP 


Selling those electrical appliances 
that help to make your home a better 
place to live in. 

We also sell 
supplies. 

For the holidays we have Christmas 
electrical gifts, decorations and a few 
things for the children, 

Come to see us. 

Yours for live wire service. 


PENDRY SUPPLY COMPANY. 
(Back) 


office and_ school 











Notice the serious twist at the 
end, the boost-your-own-home-town 
appeal. 

On the other side of the card is 
placed the company’s advertisement 
proper, which carries over some- 
thing of the same idea of boosting. 





Miss Sheridan Heads New 
N. E. L. A. Women’s 


Committee 


To enable the women members of 
the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation to take a more active part 
in the educational work of the Pub- 
lic Relations National Section, 
Chairman Martin J. Insull has an- 
nounced the appointment of a 
Women’s Committee on Public In- 
formation. This committee will be 
headed by Miss E. M. Sheridan, 
Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, 
Mich. The other members are 
Miss B. H. Lowerie, H. L. Doherty 
& Company, New York City; Miss 
O. A. Bursiel, 149 Tremont Street, 
Boston; Miss C. H. Zillessen, Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, Philadel- 
vhia, and Miss R. E. McKee, Middle 
West Utilities Company, Chicago. 
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The woman will rarely, if ever, ask you about the point from salesmen of vacuum cleaners?) She 
field windings or the armature in motor chat! She takes the “makings” for granted, even as a man 
doesn’t care whether you sell her a vertical motor takes the makings of a pudding for granted, and 
or a horizontal one in the vacuum cleaner. (Why is none the less an appreciative consumer! A. M. 
should she? Yet don’t we hear a lot about this Grant shows how he makes vacuum cleaner sales. 


What She Wants to Know 


The Questions Women Ask Are Not Always the Things They Want to Know About Electrical Labor-Savers!— 
The Domestic Appliance Expert of an Important Group of Women’s Magazines Has Prepared 
This Article Out of Her Experience in Answering the Real Questions of Thousands 
of Women Concerning Electrical Household Devices 


6“ OMEN ask such foolish 
questions!”’ 
This is the familiar 


slogan of salesmen today. It is a 
crystallized opinion gnawing at the 
possibilities of large sales and limit- 
ing them very often. Why does it 
prevail? 

Because men forget that whereas 
a decade or two ago women were 
little acquainted with the new elec- 
trical devices, they are not now. 
Because men forget, too, that women 
have always been the machinists of 
the family and as soon as a new ma- 
chine was ready they always adopted 
it. In fact, they had no choice, they 
had to adopt it. They forget, too, 
that the everyday man, unless he is 
an engineer by trade or runs his own 
car, has little to do with machines, 
whereas the woman, even in the em- 
ployment of the hand-turned wringer 
and foot-power sewing machine, is 
more used to machine manipulation 
than is her husband, who perhaps 


By ETHEL R. PEYSER 


wields the fountain pen only, and 
sometimes not even that! 

The following will illustrate pretty 
completely the supposed and the true 
state of the relation to salesmen of 
the feminine questioner: 


Scene 1. Supposed to be true. 

An imaginary conversation held in 
the shop of an electrical dealer. 

Salesman: Yes, madam, this is our 
ironing machine. 

Woman: To iron? Oh, yes, could I 
press my mattress with it? You know, 
I love to have my sheets smooth— 

Salesman: No, madam, I’m afraid 
not, it is meant primarily for flat wash 
and— 

Woman: 
a house. 

Salesman: Yes, I understand, I’m 
only trying to explain that these iron- 
ers will iron lawn t— 

Woman: Could it be used as a lawn 
mower, too? I’ve heard these electric 
things are so like magic that they can 
be used for anything. 

(Curtain) 


Flat wash! Why, I live in 


Scene II. A composite from actual 
experience. 

Woman: I want to see an electric 
washer. 


Salesman: We have three or four 
kinds here, have you any preference? 

Woman: I think I’m inclined to get 
the oscillating type, as my friends who 
use them seem to like them better than 
any other. 

Salesman: How many people in your 
family? 

Woman: Four grown-ups, one ser- 
vant and my little girl. 

Salesman: Then I should advise the 
eight-sheet size. 

Woman: I want one with the parts 
inclosed, because I want to keep my 
child safe and the maid as well. Is this 
motor a good one? What kind is it? 

Salesman: (Tel!s her all about it, 
leading her toward one.) 

Woman: (Looking at it.) But I 
hear that the indirect drive is not quite 
so satisfactory as the direct drive, and 
that the belt is dangerous. 

Salesman: (Taking her over to ma- 
chine, explains the difference and the 
safety in both drives.) 

Woman: Does it make an awful 
racket? 

Salesman: I'll start it in a minute 
with some clothes in it and you can see 
for yourself. 

Woman: What about the cost? And 
the time it takes to do a family wash- - 
ing? 
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Salesman: (Tells her.) 

Woman: That certainly is cheaper 
in time and money than giving out the 
wash. 

Salesmar: Of course, that is our 
chief selling point. 

Woman: Let me see how much room 
that will actually take up. (Consults a 
little diagram in her pocketbook.) You 
see, I have very little room in my 
kitchen and this is a very important 
point. 

Salesman: (Gives her all dimen- 
sions. Admits the difficulty of washers 
in their necessary bulk. 

Woman: Tell me honestly, do they 
take a lot of care? Has one to be con- 
tinually cleaning them? 

Salesman: (Explains their simplic- 
ity of construction and the necessity of 
just ordinary care.) 

Woman: You know, if it only is a 
bill saver it will not really pay for the 
annoyance it might be to the maid. 

Salesman: Your maid will get to 
like it. In this washer there are no 
parts to come out and be cleaned. 

Woman: What about repairs? 

Salesman: Our service department 
is always at your service, and will take 
care of all calls immediately. 

Woman: Can a maid easily learn to 
use the machine? 

Salesman: We send an instructor 
whenever possible to show how the ma- 
chine is used. 

Woman: Does it have to be oiled 
much? 

Salesman: Very little (and he ex- 
plains the oil cup and general lubrica- 
tion system.) 

Woman: How about the cleaning? 
That’s always the trouble with ma- 
chines. 

Salesman: (Shows her what little 
cleaning will ever be needed.) 

Woman: Will it make much mess 
when the plumber attaches it? 

Demonstration goes on. Salesman 
shows her safty devices on wringer; 
shows the clothes washed, emptying, 
feeding, etc.; tells her about plumber. 

(Curtain) 


The first scene is, of course, leg- 
endary. But I have found in my 
experience in the past ten years that 
there are men who actually believe 
that this scene fairly represents the 
typical woman when brought face to 
face with machinery! 

The last scene is nearer to reality 
and covers most of the questions 
which the woman asks, one time or 
another. It also instances how the 
salesman can show the woman that, 
by her very question, she had touched 
on the selling point of the machine. 
This often makes an entente be- 
tween purchaser and salesman that 
means a sale. 

The most noticeable thing in the 
dialogue is the almost lacking tech- 
nical vocabulary. The fact is that 
women never do take much pains to 
remember technical terms; they hear 
the correct terms and forget them, 
for they see no need to remember 
them. 


Another difficult thing about sell- 
ing machinery to women, but easily 
circumvented, is the fact that many 
women expect the salesman to know 
everything! He is selling something 
to her, and she thinks there must 
be nothing faintly touching it that 
he does not know. So if the law, 
“Know thy subject,” was ever neces- 
sary in selling to men, it is thrice 
necessary in selling to women. For 
if the salesman once loses caste as a 
bad answering machine, he is going 
to have a hard task getting back 
into the woman’s good graces. 


Why Some Women Are Peculiar 


I know a woman who, when she 
had almost decided to buy a washing 
machine, thought that she wouldn’t 





Curb Sign Sells Lamps 














This Mazda lamp curb sign of William J. 
Gurke, elec'rical dealer of Los Angeles, 
Cal., is located on one of the principal 
streets and is seen many hundred times a 
day from automobiles and the street cars 
which pass by the door. Mr. Burke felt 
an immediate increase in his lamp sales 
upon the installation of this simple sign, 
a practical result which has kept up in a 
very satisfying way. The sign is an at- 
tractive one in bright blue and white and 
in no way detracts from the appearance 
of the street. 





buy from the man with whom she 
had had all her dealings, because he 
couldn’t tell her exactly how much 
it would cost her in Xville to have 
the plumber install it in her laundry! 
I wrote to her when she complained 
(for I had told her where to go for 
her washer) and I finally made her 


_ see that no one could tell from time 


to time or from town to town what 
plumbers’ prices might be, and that 
she was dealing with an honest sales- 
man when he couldn’t and wouldn’t 
tell her exactly! You see, it seems 
that this woman had just a certain 
amount of money to spend on the 
machine and was nervously trying to 
make ends meet. This is often why 
women are peculiar! 

The average woman, however, 
wants to know what the device will 
do, and whether it does it better 
than she has ever done it before, and 


whether, too, the process will be 
quicker and cheaper and easier. 
Some women hate to be told that 
their neighbor, Mrs. Jenkins, has 
bought the device, because they think 
they scent coercion, and their atti- 
tude is, ““What do I care what Mrs. 
Jenkins has!” The best plan is to 
have a printed list of the local users 
cf this device, and mention that the 
housewife is at liberty to consult it. 
Then you don’t interfere with the 
social balance! 

The woman will rarely, if ever, 
ask you about the field and the arma- 
ture in motor chat! She doesn't care 
whether you sell her a vertical motor 
or a horizontal in the vacuum cleaner. 
(Why should she? Yet don’t we 
hear a lot about this point from 
salesmen of vacuum cleaners?) She 
takes the “makings” for granted, 
even as a man takes the makings of 
a pudding for granted, and is none 
the less a thoroughly appreciative 
consumer ! 

She will inquire as to how long a 
motor will run without injury to 
itself or her family, but as to how it 
is made she has no time to know and 
is ready to trust the trustworthy 
manufacturer. In fact, she is very 
inquiring as to danger points, for 
she is the guardian, after all, of the 
health of every member of the house- 
hold. So whether gears are inclosed 
and belts shielded means a lot in 
talking to women. 


“Is It Easily Kept Clean?” 


The queen of all questions and the 
most often asked in my experience 
is: “Is it easily kept clean?” I 
really believe that if the thing is 
easily kept clean the woman will buy 
it if she has a leaning toward it at 
all. After all, the salesman knows, 
or should know, that if a thing is 
easily kept clean it is pretty sure to 
be simply built and well constructed. 
So, after all, the woman’s solicitude 
for easy cleaning is pretty wise, con- 
scious or unconscious though it may 
be. 

Summarizing, then, the questions 
women ask are: 

Will it save money? 

Will it save time? 

Will it save labor? 

Will it last long? 

Is it easy to keep clean and in 
order? 

Is it dangerous? 

In whatever order these questions 
come, I would not dare to say, even 
if I knew, for the romance of sell- 
ing would then be entirely dulled! 
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Women in Business 


An Example in the Story of Miss Sheridan 


An Insight Into the Working Philosophy of the Woman Who Is the Active Vice-President of a 
$100,000,000 Electrical Corporation, After Having Served for Eleven 
Years as General Sales Manager of that Company 


right now about women as a fac- 
tor in politics and government. 
They keep wondering and discussing 
what the influence of women is going 
to be, now that they have the vote. 
Active feminine interest and partici- 
pation in the affairs of the town, 
the country and the world, in my 
opinion, are going to stimulate and 
develop enormously the capabilities 
of women for taking care of them- 
selves and doing, not just the work 
of the home, but their rightful share 
of the work of the world. And this 
means, I think, that women are to 
play a bigger part in business. 
Thirty years ago there were al- 
most no women in business, save a 
very limited number of stenogra- 
phers. Today in every office there 
are women clerks, women stenog- 
raphers and women private secre- 
taries; in many offices actually more 
girls than men. Yet they are nearly 
all in very minor positions, because 
of a tradition that envelops them. 
For at the present time girls go into 


Prienen ARE TALKING a lot 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


business for the same reason that 
men do, to earn their living. But 
there is this difference, that whereas 
a man goes into business to work 
for life a girl goes into an office tem- 
porarily, to work until the Prince 
comes gayly riding over the plain 
to carry her away. She takes her 
job with that natural idea in mind. 
The men she works for understand 
this attitude and figure it all into 
their organization plans. 

They expect their young men to 
marry and stay. They expect their 
young women to marry and quit. 


And so the woman is not developed ° 


and educated as the man is, for 
why, they say, should we invest our 
money in the training of a temporary 
employee? 


Right There Both Business and the 
Women Lose 


Now Heaven knows and all of us 
agree that there is no more satisfy- 
ing work, no more worth-while oppor- 
tunity for any woman than the mak- 
ing of a home, when the Prince shall 


come. Also, man cannot live on work 
alone, and certainly not woman. But 
I am thinking that business loses 
heavily each year and many women 
steer their lives into unhappiness 
because we all are taking this atti- 
tude that marriage is the only 
satisfying future for the woman in 
business—the only big achievement 
open to her. And so the girl clerk 
and stenographer waits and watches 
for the Prince. And sometimes the 
man she takes to be the Prince is 
not the Prince at all, but just some 
one on horseback. 

Because she sees no future but in 
marriage, she is afraid that it may 
really be her Prince and he will ride 
on by unless she stops him, whereas 
if she saw more opportunity and a 
better life-work in her office she 
would discriminate .more carefully 
and wait until the man who comes 
can prove himself indeed the Prince. 
I am thinking that it is much the 
fault of the men—both those who 
employ and those who work along- 
side this woman—that they do not 








ff geri go into business 
for the same reason 
that men do—to earn 
their living. 

But there is this dif- 
ference, that whereas a 
man goes into business to 
work for life, a girl goes 
into the store or the office 
temporarily, to work until the 
Prince comes gayly riding over 
the plain to carry her away. She 
takes her job with that natural 
ideain mind. Themen she works 
for understand this attitude and 
figure it all into their organization 
plans. 
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They expect their young men 
to marry and stay. They expect 
their young women to marry and 
quit. And so the woman is not 
developed and educated as the 
man is, for why, they say, should 
we invest our money in the train- 
ing of a temporary employee? 


The story of the work- 
ing life of Miss Sarah M. 
Sheridan, vice-president 
of the Detroit Edison 
Company, gives much 
good counsel to both men 
and women on this sub- 
ject of women in business. 
Mr. Whitehorne on these 


pages tells Miss Sheridan’s story 
in away that is more effective than 
books of theory. Hisarticle should 
be an inspiration to every woman 
who works in the electrical indus- 
try, as well as a revelation to 
every employer of women in elec- 
trical offices or stores.—Editor. 
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Miss SARAH M. SHERIDAN 
Vice-President Detroit Edison Company 


Miss Sheridan is an active executive of a 
$100,000,000 electrical utility corporation, 
where she is spending annually $1,750,000 
of other people’s money and directing the 
work of 500 men whose combined salaries 


total $800,000 a year. She is probably 
the most successful and capable business 
woman in the United States today, as 
measured by her achievements and the 
honors they have won her. 





themselves see either the value of 
the woman to the business or the 
value of the business to the woman, 
being blinded largely by the assump- 
tion that each girl is just there 
working for a little while. 

This is a subject that is debatable, 
I know, but it is something that the 
business man has got to think about. 

Every’ electrical manufacturer, 
every jobbing house, every central 
station and every large contractor 
and dealer employs a good many 
women. Some of them have minor 
minds for minor jobs, but others 
have distinct capabilities. Should 
they be thrown away? For there 
are many women, I believe, who 
would prefer to work on with the 


firm if opportunity and recognition 
were extended. It would stimulate 
the interest and efficiency of every 
woman employee. It would reduce 
the clerical labor turnover. It would 
produce some _ priceless business 
minds, who are now cast aside be- 
cause the owners of them dress in 
petticoats. Yet, after all, that is 
no reason. 


A Woman Who Directs 500 Men 


I talked about this the other day 
with a woman who is vice-president 
and an active executive of a $100,- 
000,000 utility corporation, where 
she is spending annually $1,750,000 
of other people’s money and direct- 
ing 500 men whose combined salaries 


total $800,000 a year. She is prob- 
ably the most successful and capable 
business woman in the United States 
today, as measured by her achieve- 
ments and the honors they have won 
her. And the story of the working 
life of Miss Sarah M. Sheridan, vice- 
president of the Detroit Edison 
Company, it seemed to me, gave more 
good counsel to men and women in 
offices on this very point I have been 
speaking of than books of theory 
could ever bring, and I appealed to 
her to let me tell the tale. 

Miss Sheridan is extremely modest 
and averse to personal publicity and 
she consented only because I con- 
vinced her that it would give 
strength to this message. 

The story is a simple one, there- 
fore the more encouraging. Sarah 
Mary Sheridan was born in Detroit 
and grew up there. When she was 
seventeen it became necessary for 
her to earn money and she secured 
a position with the old Peninsular 
Electric Light Company. It was a 
small organization. There were 
three people doing clerical work. 
They hired Miss Sheridan to help 
one of these men and answer the 
telephones. She did the work that 
was expected of her, but found that 
it did not occupy all her time, for she 
has a natural sense of order and 
worked quickly and got things done 
easily. So she began doing addi- 
tional things, that the man she helped 
had reserved as his own work. 

Before long she was making out 
all the bills, inclosing them, address- 
ing them and sending them out each 
month, and meeting all the customers 
as they came in. Gradually she 


came to know most everybody on the 
lines. 


A Natural Capacity for Taking on 
More and More Work 


Then the Peninsular company was 
merged into the Detroit Edison 
Company, under the presidency of 
Alex Dow. The business grew and 
the clerical work was naturally 
departmentized and separated. Miss 
Sheridan was put in charge of the 
inquiry counter and received all 
callers. 

One day Mr. Dow came along and 
said toher: “Did you ever think just 
what you would like to do here?” 
She answered, “Yes, some time I 
would like to have charge of all the 
contracts.” The idea of taking good 
care of the contracts appealed to her. 
It was the contact with the customer 
that she enjoyed and she had a 
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natural womanly instinct for good 
housekeeping that made her want to 
have the care of this end of the 
business. The chance came before 
long and Miss Sheridan was given 
the job and set to work to make of 
her assignment a _ well-ordered 
department that would care for the 
wants and the service of the 
customer. 

Gradually this department grew 
and grew, because Miss Sheridan had 
a natural capacity for taking on 
more and more work and assimilat- 
ing it. By 1907 she was handling all 
of the contract, service order and 
other work relating to the consumer, 
and Miss Sheridan was given the title 
of special agent. In 1910 she became 
sales manager, because her depart- 
ment had gradually taken over and 
developed the sales function also. A 
couple of months ago she was made 
vice-president, because her sales 
department had little by little as- 
sumed complete responsibility for all 
the relations of the company with 
300,000 consumers, the public and 
the electrical trade. 

Miss Sheridan directs the entire 
sales organization, district offices, 
salesmen and advertising, the meter 
setting, collecting and complaints, 
and all the other phases of public 
and trade relationships. 

She makes the decisions as to 
where all new extensions are to be 
run, when funds are authorized to 
build more lines. She is in full 
charge of the commercial affairs of 
the company in the broadest sense. 
And it must be remembered that the 
Detroit Edison Company is one of 
the largest central station systems in 
the country. Its lines extend over 
seven counties and serve nine cities 
in southern Michigan. It is in an 
enterprise of this size and scope that 
Miss Sheridan has won her fame and 
made her life. 


An Employer with the Vision to 
Recognize the Worth of 
Woman’s Work 

There are two reasons why this 
story appealed to me as offering an 
example worth studying and perhaps 
throwing some light on this problem 
of the future of women in our busi- 
ness offices. 

We have in this case the two 
necessary elements—a young woman 
with distinct capabilities and an 
employer with the vision to recog- 
nize the worth of a woman’s work 
as well as a man’s work and its 
opportunity for usefulness. 








For Miss Sheridan says, in her 
modest way, that the greatest factor 
in her work has been the inspiration 
and support of Mr. Dow and his 
policy of freely giving to every 
employee the chance to make of him- 
self or herself all that can be made. 
And there is a good deal in this. 

Alex Dow stands today as one of 
the great men of the central station 
industry, not only because he has 
proved himself an unusually able 
executive and engineer but as a man 
of broad vision, high ideal and great 
humanity. And, consciously or un- 
consciously, his methods, his princi- 
ples and his ideals have influenced, 
guided and developed Miss Sheridan 
in both character and capability 
through the years that they and 
others in the organization have 
worked in contact, until the institu- 
tion they have builded stands today 
as a monument to these two great 
personalities. 

For the Detroit Edison Company 
probably today stands higher and 
more secure in public confidence 
than any other public utility in the 
land. Talk to the people in Detroit 
and you see why. And so when it 
became necessary a while ago to 
petition the Common Council for a 
raise in rates, though another local 
utility taking similar action had just 
met a wave of popular protest, the 
Edison company was granted what 
it asked with hardly a dissenting 
voice. The people said, “If the 
Edison company says it needs a 
higher rate it is entitled to it. It 
treats the public squarely.” This 
confidence is in large part the prod- 
uct of the company’s consistent 
policy of honest fairness and cheer- 
ful service to all men and women. 


Miss Sheridan’s Six Outstanding 
Qualities 


As I talked to Miss Sheridan 
about all this and to others who 
know her well, it seemed to me that 
there were six outstanding qualities 
that have made possible her great 
achievements. I am going to list 
them here. 

First of all she has a darting, 
searching mind, the gift of going to 
the root of things, seeing down 
below the unessentials, beyond the 
superficial, and judging clearly. She 
has made it her business to get 
things done quickly in her thinking 
as well as in her working. 

Second, she has a great capacity 
for work, combined with a sense of 
order and a spirit of leadership that 


have together produced very unusual 
powers of organization and executive 
ability. Miss Sheridan’s sales de- 
partment in Detroit has assumed or 
developed considerably greater func: 
tions than any other central station 
sales department that I know of. Mr. 
Dow has believed that the sales 
department should be given large 
responsibility and Miss Sheridan has 
been ever ready to take on the 
added work and tie it into her 
organization. 


A Sense of Justice and a Love 

of Fairness 

Third, Miss Sheridan has an 
unusually broad philosophy such as 
is seldom found either in man or 
woman, as regards her place in her 
organization and her relationship 
with those under and above her. I 
said something to her about “taking 
charge.” She said to me, “I have 
never had any feeling of ‘taking 
charge.’ Somehow everybody I have 
worked with has always been a 
person to me working to the same 
ends. I have held together the 
threads that operate the department, 
that’s all—guiding and helping all I 
could, but I have never felt that the 
men and women in the department 
were under me.” 

The result has been that though 
Miss Sheridan has had the direction 
of grown men, many of them older, 
Icnger in experience and more 
specialized in education, there has 
never been any feeling of resentment 
in the staff that a woman should be 
in authority. I have talked to many 
of them and I believe that this is so. 
Moreover, she has_ consistently 
helped her subordinates to grow and 
sent them on to bigger jobs when 
she felt that they had outgrown the 
work she had for them. Two central 
station presidents were schooled in 
Miss Sheridan’s department. Many 
others have gone out to bigger oppor- 
tunities in other central stations 
and in other fields. 

Fourth, she has a great sense of 
justice and love of fairness. She 
feels that her personal preferences 
should not influence her where it 
affects any one else, unless the 
decision is based on absolute fair- 
ness. Therefore everybody in the 
Edison company, from the office boy 
up, feels that he can go to her and 
say just what he thinks. Employees 
are supposed to take their troubles 
to any member of the Operating 
Council. They very often select 
Miss Sheridan. She is very sensi- 
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tive to other people’s feelings and 
has built up a very wonderful morale 
within the company and a great 
confidence and sympathy outside. 
She feels that the people are enti- 
tled to the service of a public utility 
and her selling policy has ever been 
tc find out what service a man needs 
and then provide it. The Detroit 
Edison Company has never tried to 
push its service and crowd its cus- 
tomers and the result has been that 
it has been given everything that 
popularity could bring. It has been 
a fixed policy with Miss Sheridan 
that the customer’s point of view 
should be taken in all debatable ques- 
tions between the consumer and the 
company. She has never allowed her 
sense of fairness to be influenced. 
Her duty to the public has ever been 
as live a guide as her duty to the 
institution she has served so well. 

Fifth, Miss Sheridan has a great 
impelling enthusiasm for her work. 
She seems to visualize electric serv- 
ice for the home as bringing con- 
venience, cheer and contentment to 
people, and freeing men, women and 
children from daily drudgery and 
discomfort. She thinks of power in 
terms of lightening the dirt and toil 
and moil of factories, where human 
beings can be helped to work under 
happier conditions. She has always 
been thrilled with the growth of the 
business there in Detroit, and is 
proud of the fact that as the city 
grew from 500,000 in 1910 to 1,000,- 
000 in 1920 the Edison company was 
always ready with more and more 
capacity to serve new industries and 
the new people who came with them. 
It is indeed a record to be proud of. 

And sixth, Miss Sheridan has a 
most remarkable memory. She 
knows the business. She knows 
the people of Detroit. She holds 
in her mind a record of long years 
of business activity and is a mine 
of information. They tell many 
tales of it there in Detroit. 

For instance, one day in came a 
man who asked for a refund of $10 
that he had paid full twenty years 
before to a former subsidiary com- 
pany, when he had started in busi- 
ness. No record could be found of 
it. They took the matter to Miss 
Sheridan. “Yes, I remember it. He 
paid $10 to have the line extended to 
his store and we agreed to give it 
back to him when our lines were 
carried beyond. Give him the 
money.” And so business men of 
Detroit have become accustomed to 
“call Miss Sheridan,” and she has 


an uncanny gift of remembering 
their voices, names and their affairs. 


A Wide Range of Interests, but 
Her Hobby—People! 


But I don’t want to give the 
impression that Miss Sheridan is a 
paragon. Place her with any fifty 
women among your friends and ask 
some one to pick out the successful 
business executive and I doubt if 
they would point to Miss Sheridan. 
She is distinctly feminine in type 
and inclinations. She can talk busi- 
ness with any man, interested and 
eager, but I am told that she is no 
less interested in purely feminine 
things—hats and clothes and house- 
keeping and babies. 

She is systematic, but the system 
is under control—it is not controlling. 

They say she is just as capable of 
dropping all detail and devoting her- 
self exclusively to some one thing 
that interests her at the moment. 
She plays golf, motors, walks, and 
is a constant reader with a very 
wide choice of books. 

But her great hobby is people. 
She is interested particularly in the 
men and women about her in the 
Edison company. She helped organ- 
ize Vivienne Farm, a rest house 
for the girls, where there are no 
rules but the Golden Rule. But she 
does not believe in patronizing the 
employee and emphasizing welfare 
work. She lets them alone to live 
their lives, giving them opportunity 
and, when they want it, all the help 





Every Car Owner Is a Pros- 
pect for Electric Heat 





The teakettle-toting and hand-cranking ses- 
sions that winter brings to the uninitiated 
motorist are practically unknown to the 
man who provides well-placed electric heat 
for his engine. Here is a socket-connecting 
device that heats the base of the radiator, 
furnishing warm water to the engine the 
moment the pump starts circulation. 

Now is the time to make a Hist of neigh- 
borhood motor car owners and see that they 
have electric heaters ready for cold weather. 
And now is the time to see that their 
garages are conveniently wired, not only 
for heating device connections, but with 
handy outlets for lights, electric vulcanizer 
and vacuum cleaner. 


that is possible. Too many big 
executives want to herd their em- 
ployees like sheep. That is not Miss 
Sheridan’s way. 

Miss Sheridan feels that she is 
just another employee of the com- 
pany like the rest, but one who has 
had exceptional opportunities and 
help and has fortunately been able 
tc make the most of them. And 
the point I want to make is this: 
Perhaps Miss Sheridan is an excep- 
tional woman; undoubtedly she is. 
Perhaps she has had exceptional 
opportunities; undoubtedly she has. 
But when she started back there in 
the Peninsular company she was only 
a girl needing a job, just a clerk like 
thousands more. She was employed 
as a “temporary employee.” Probably 
she felt temporary, not knowing how 
her interest and her progress in her 
work would come to hold her. And 
there are today hidden away in other 
apparently temporary jobs count- 
less other women with capabilities, 
and permanent work is worthy for 
them better than an imitation Prince. 

It is one of Miss Sheridan’s firm 
convictions that though opportunity 
comes to many people, howbeit it is 
many times not recognized, such 
opportunity does not come as often 
as it could and it is neither fair nor 
efficient that its coming should be 
left to chance entirely. It is not 
right that women of ability and 
promise should be left waiting for 
circumstances to combine for them. 
Many women mistake human inter- 
est, an interest in the personalities 
concerned in business, for interest 
in the job and in the work ahead. 
And this is often true of men. But 
there are other women who have 
both the capabilities and the apti- 
tude for achievement and the busi- 
ness value of these women should 
not be lost to the world just because 
both men and women in offices have 
been assuming that all women are 
merely temporary minor employees. 

Miss Sheridan’s story interested 
me because we see here how a girl, 
studied a bit, and being appreciated, 
was given support and opportunity 
and grew into a great business exec- 
utive. It has paid her to stick to 
business, and certainly it has paid 
the corporation that she has worked 
for. Doesn’t it suggest the advisa- 
bility of a little broader policy than 
is common now toward women em- 
ployees? 

Perhaps there are more Miss 
Sheridans in our own offices await- 
ing development. 
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A Plan to Merchandise 
$20,000,000 of Fix- 
tures in 1922 


A good deal of interest has been 
aroused in the fixture trade by the 
announcement of the new fixture 
merchandising plan by which the 
fixture products of five associated 
factories, the St. Charles Fixture 
Manufacturing Company, Bayley & 
Sons, Inc., Robert Phillips Company, 
Inc., Robert Findlay Fixture Manu- 
facturing Company and R. William- 
son & Company, will be sold through 
the merchandising organization of 
R. Williamson & Company, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson Streets, Chicago, 
under the direction of Sidney T. 
Beatie as manager. A selected list 
of jobbers will carry the complete 
line, although it is understood that 
the various associate factories will at 
the same time be free to market 
their own products independently. 

Mr. Beatie explains the new plan 
in its relation to the electrical trade 
in the following words: 


Effect on Trade and the Public 


The effect of our plan on fixture re- 
tailers, electrical contractors, dealers, 
jobbers and electric light companies 
will be none other, of course, than to 
help them. Our entire program, how- 
ever, has not been based so much on 
what effect it will have on the trade 
as much as the effect it will have on 
the public. I see ourselves as not em- 
ployed by the trade, but rather as a 
representative of the public, as a go- 


’ between for the public and the manu- 


facturer. It is my duty to see to it 
that the public get from the factories 
the proper merchandise at the proper 
price. If it is necessary, in accom- 
plishing this, to have jobbers and deal- 
ers it will all have to be worked out 
to the advantage of the public. I 
might impress, however, the one fact 
that the Williamson plan is not a sell- 
ing proposition. We have nothing to 
sell, nor do we employ salesmen. We 


_ are strictly merchandisers; ours is 


strictly a merchandising program; we 
employ only merchandisers. 

We are representative of two pub- 
lics, one large and one small, the larger 
being the general public and the 
smaller the manufacturer. We, func- 
tioning as agents for both, find our- 
selves in a position of public buyers. 
Rather than attempt to sell a dealer or 
a trades person our line, we call on him 
either in person or by our advertising, 
and give to him those services we are 
paid for by the factory. 

When a manufacturer employs me 
at a certain amount of money to handle 
large units of a certain article, it is 
only natural to assume he has done so, 
knowing it is to his advantage. Then 


it behooves me, if I am employed in 
the capacity of a salesman, not to try 
to sell, but to render the same service 
to my dealers that I do to my em- 
ployers, and that is to better their 
business. If the empioyer thinks I 
have sufficient ability to handle enough 
of his affairs to make it profitable for 
him, surely the dealer can take ‘ad- 
vantage of that same ability at no cost. 
Then, if I will, in calling upon my 
dealer, not have an idea of selling him 
something, but go in and work for 
him, I will have done my duty. 








A New Traffic Light 








A traffic warning light at dangerous cross- 
ings—one that cannot be missed by passing 
autoists, that cannot be knocked over, that 
is itself not a danger to the driver—that 
is the new “Mushroom” light now in use in 
Milwaukee and adopted by a number of 
other cities. ‘The light is, in truth, shaped 
like a mushroom, consisting of a grated 
steel dome through which glows the ruby 
red of the inner glass bowl. Notwithstand- 
ing its 8 in. of height, it is so constructed 
that heavy cars’ can pass over it without 
injury to themselves or the light. The 
Electrical & Specialty Supply Company, 
Madison Terminal Building, Chicago, is the 
manufacturer. 





——— 





I am bitterly opposed to all propa- 
ganda concerning selling. How can a 
man in one spot make up his mind 
what he ought to sell a man somewhere 
else of a given item? In the first place, 
how does he know he needs any at all, 
and in the second place, how does he 
know the stuff he has for sale is the 
best for the fellow? There is only one 
way to determine this, and that is to 
call on the fellow and analyze his con- 
dition, and mind you, the only analysis 
that is worth a continental is that 
made when you imagine yourself a 
buyer for your customer. If the analy- 
sis would lead them to believe that if 
you were a buyer you would buy, there 
is no question but what that buyer will 
buy. The result has been that there 


have been no sales made, but rather 
several buys have been effected. 

After having carefully made the 
proper deductions, we feel that our 
methods of merchandising should re- 
sult in sales for 1922 of probably 
twenty millions of dollars. 





Better Business Js 


Already Here! 


(Continued from page 166) 





Better Than an Even Break 
in the South 


Louis D. Rubin, president of the 
Rubin Electric Company, Charleston, 
S. C., writes: 

“Tf you don’t go after it you will 
never get it, and we light up our store 
and front more than ever. If with the 
reduction in prices we should break 
even at the end of the year, we would 
feel we are doing well, but-we expect 
to show better than this. We are 
watching our overhead and are using 
the standard accounting system of the 
National Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers.” 


Sales in Dollars Less, 
in Goods More 


More intensive selling is planned by 
the Iron City Electric Company, Pitts- 
burgh. The company is not worried by 
comparisons with 1920. C. W. Rid- 
inger, president, writes: 

“Our volume in dollars and cents is 
17 per cent less than 1920, but in ac- 
tual goods we possibly sold more in 
quantity than in 1920. We are plan- 
ning to increase our business for the 
balance of the year by intensive sales 
work. We might add here that our 
traveling men have been going over the 
territory more closely this year than 
last and we have not laid off any of 
our road men.” 


Keeping Up to Quota 

If anyone desires evidence of the 
truth of the slogan “selling will sell” 
iet him apply to J. H. North of the Star 
Electric Company, Erie, Pa. Mr. 
North’s company undertook an elec- 
trical census of his city, hiring for the 
purpose young men with no previous 
training in appliance work. It was - 
impressed upon them that their job 
was primarily, to secure information 
regarding the number, kind and condi- 
tion of electrical appliances in Erie, yet 
it was expected that they would be 
able to make some sales and so their 
remuneration was put upon a straight 
commission basis. 

“The census plan has enabled us to 
keep up our quota of sales, which is 
something of an accomplishment in 
times like these,” says Mr. North. “It 
is the only plan that we have found up 
to the present time which will give the 
dealer an absolute result and a definite 
percentage of business for every call he 
makes.” 
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Electrical 
Merchanc 


The Monthly Magazine of the Electrical Trade 





believes that: 


Goods must be sold and business done at a profit. 
Business comes to the man who goes after it. 


Central stations must compete with other retailers at a profit. 


The contractor-dealer must go after business if he expects to get 
what he deserves. 


Discounts in the chain trom manufacturer to jobber to dealer must 
be so adjusted that every man who has a function gets paid for it. 


It 1s to the central station’s interest to encourage and foster retai! 
sales by every retail electrica] deaier in 1ts community. 


Electrical contractor-dealers shoula cease selling mereiy wiring jobs 
or appliances. and sell an electrica) servict 


8 The electrical merchant—centrai-station Man. as well as contractor 
* dealer—must analyze his business know his costs. and adopt 
modern merchandising methods in both buying and selling 


9 The electrical trade must think and practice ‘Quality Electrica! 
* Work.” using quality materials This means that owners, archi- 
tects and builders must shown the advantages of equipping houses 
throughout with convenience outlets: that plugs and receptacles must be 
standardized: that fixtures should be equipped with standard-plug con- 
nections: that lighting outlets and switches be located with regard to the 
— of good illumination and convenience: and that meter-boards 
so located that meters can be read without entering the house. 


10 It is the auty of every electrical man to heip educate the public 
* to use electricity and electrical devices that lighten the labor of 
the home, office. shop and factory. To this end we urge local newspaper 
advertising on the pari of every dealer handling eiectricai appliances 
and that advertising departments of local newspapers be made part of 
the local electrical industrs 








Forge Ahead Now— 
While the Other Fellow Waits 


ATCHFUL waiting will not improve business dur- 

ing the fall and winter, no matter how patient 
the watchful waiting may be. Business is beginning 
to pick up and unless the dealer lays in a stock of 
quick-turnover lines he is likely to lose sales when the 
consumer finds that a certain article is not on the 
shelves. Contrast this watchful waiting attitude with 
that of progressive hardware and department stores. 
They have already done their buying for fall and winter. 
The wise dealer will buy now for Christmas and winter; 
he will be prepared for business when it comes, and that 
means he will forge ahead while the other fellow waits. 








Speaking of Heaters 
It’s Going to Be a Fine Winter! 


ASSING the Post Office the other night, we encoun- 
tered the local weather prophet. 

“Going to be a hard winter,” he assured us cheerfully. 
“Birds going south already. Leaves turning, too. 
Early fall and hard winter, sure as heck!” 

Climatically speaking, he may be right. Government 
reports seem to bear him out. 

But viewed through the freshly polished plate of the 
electric shop’s front window, the sight of migrating 
songbirds awakens none of the melancholy that colored 
the voice of our revered prognosticator. 

For an early fall means chilly nights and mornings, 
with bathrooms and living rooms and bedrooms to be 
warmed up. There’s nothing hard about a season that 
sets the stage for record sales of electric radiant heat- 
ers, heating pads, furnace control systems, thermo- 
stat outfits, electric oil-burning furnace equipment, 
pipe-thawing outfits, ad infinitum! 


Keep the Stock in Balance 


LTHOUGH many dealers are carrying large enough 
investments in stocks, the stocks in many cases 
are out of balance. And usually when a stock is out 
of balance, it is slow-moving stock. Too many dealers 
have failed to guard against the slow-movers, and have 
sold out their quick-turnover lines and have failed to 
replace them. The result is that when a would-be cus- 
tomer does not find what she wants, she goes to another 
store. Failing to find it there, she gives up the idea 
entirely. It would be far better for business if every 
dealer would aim to carry not a large volume of any 
one item, but a smaller volume on a variety of articles. 
The consumer is more particular today than ever before 
and wants to look over a greater variety of articles 
before buying. Therefore, give the customer what she 
wants, for the customer is the “big boss” who foots 
the bills and pays the profits. 





Small Sales—-Quick Turnovers—Big Profits 


SOUND merchandising principle underlies the 

fact that the two most striking buildings today in 
the two chief cities of the American continent testify to 
the business acumen of two merchandising geniuses 
who early discovered the profit-pulling power of small 
sales, even nickels and dimes. 

For four or five years New York City has pointed 
with pride to the giant Gothic tower reared by Wool- 
worth, the five-and-ten-cent-store king. And now Chi- 
cago is sitting up and taking notice at the equally grace- 
ful, if lesser pile, the new Wrigley Building, erected by 
a chewing-gum captain of industry overlooking the new 
Lake Shore Drive link. 

Two great buildings and two great fortunes, built 
upon millions of five-cent and ten-cent sales! Will the 
electrical merchant too learn the lesson— 

“Small Sales—Quick Turnovers—Big Profits.” 





Anybody’s Money 
and the Best Man Wins 


HRISTMAS money is anybody’s money as the mer- 

chant sees it. So many thousands or tens of thou- 
sands will be spent, according to the size of your city, 
and the shoppers don’t care who gets it. But you care 
—if you sell electric household appliances. 

Other storekeepers have bought their gift stocks 
long ago and are planning now what they will do to 
make their shops attractive and appealing to the pass- 
ing throngs. They are scheming how to stop the 
crowd before it comes to you; how to ring up the 
sales that otherwise would swell your after-Christmas 
bank account. It is a cold, keen, clean-cut competi- 
tion, where the best man wins. And the best man in 
December is apt to be the man who plans best now. 
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To Learn the Art of Buying, 


Watch How Your 
Goods Sell 


By D. L. BURNSIDE 


To buy goods carefully and well 
is one of the secrets of good business 
management, but keeping stock in 
fresh condition and well selected is 
an art. The buyer who is forever 
trying to obtain a lower price must 
give way to the man who knows the 
market and is not afraid to back 
his confidence with goods selected. 
A good buyer knows when to stop 
buying as well as he does to buy, as 
overbuying is one of the mistakes 
of most buyers. He must know the 
seasons and prepare a little in ad- 
vance. He must know what is sea- 
sonable and what is going on in the 
market. In other words, he must be 
on the job. 

Buying the right goods at the 
right time in the right quantities is 
the supreme test of the buyer’s 
ability. He must not only know 
local conditions but conditions the 
country over. He watches the mar- 
kets and is always ready to look at 
samples of all salesmen who have 
goods to offer. He reads the trade 
journals of his field from cover to 
cover and the various sources of in- 
formation devoted to the goods he 
buys. 

A real buyer cannot learn this 
overnight, nor can he acquire the 
buyer’s sense without many errors, 
made, as a rule, in good faith, but 
costly in the extreme. 

Thousands of dollars are recklessly 
thrown away every year by over- 
buying, not watching carefully the 
excess or reserve stock when it is 
purchased. In the first place, there 
is no need of carrying merchandise 
over and above your actual, reason- 
able needs. 


The Real Buyer Knows Why 


A buyer, first of all, should sell 
himself. If a line of goods is salable 
he must be able to tell why it is, and 
what is expected of it. He must be 
a merchant and a good salesman, for 
no man can be a successful buyer 
unless he is a good salesman. This 
is not a question of intelligence, but 
experience backed up by knowledge of 
his line, for some men have little taste 
for lines outside those of which they 
have an inner knowledge. Careful 
supervision is always needed after 
goods are bought, for the buyer’s 
responsibility does not end when he 


has purchased the goods and placed 
them on sale; he must go further; 
he must actually sell them or know 
the reason why the goods bought in 
good faith do not sell. To learn the 
art of buying, watch your goods sell 


and do enough of the selling your- 
self to keep familiar with the aver- 
age purchaser and his reaction to 
each line of goods you handle. Then 
when you buy you can visualize 
your retail customer. 








The Charm of Watt-Wooed Health 
By C. L. Funnell 


You observe that she is very well regarded 
By the erudite young men who serve and sigh; 
And who clamor for a chance to engage a single dance. 
You have said it: she is popular! But why? 


It is not because she uses Glisten-Ola 
To enhance the pearly pallor of her teeth. 

And it’s not the Sinkless Soap, which she uses, let us ko] e, 
That has made her life a flowery social wreath. 


It is not the work of Lotus Blossom Talcum, 
Nor the magic of Shampoozle-for-the-Hair; 

Neither is it Grapefruite Creme, nor her hose of Ripperseme 
That inspires such dazed devotion everywhere. 


For the vigor of her health is something greater 
Than can be obtained with powder-puff or comb. 

It’s the lack of work-fatigue which explains her charm entrigue, 
For electrical completeness marks her home! 






Electric range 
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Electric vac- . 
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Ironing machine 
for hot weather 
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° : Electric dish- 
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backache, ‘“ Electric washing proving the 
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Merchandising a Miracle 


This is indeed the day of radio. 
New developments and new practical 
applications of the wireless art are 
making their appearance on every 
hand. “Broadcasting stations” are 
now in operation, sending out daily 
the correct time, weather prognosti- 
cations, market quotations, and even 
lectures, addresses and musical con- 
certs. 

These latest “broadcasting sta- 
tions,” mind you, send telephone 
messages which anyone can under- 
stand—not messages in telegraphic 
code which have to be interpreted by 
a skilled operator. 

Already there are _ broadcasting 
stations sending out weather and 
market reports at St. Louis, Omaha, 
Bellefonte, Pa.; East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Washington, D. C. 

To receive these messages all that 
the isolated farmer or experimenter 
has to do is to provide himself with 
a portable receiving outfit costing 
$36 to $75, connect it to a few feet 
of aérial wire, and tune into the 
messages that are flying all around 
him through the ether. He can lis- 
ten for a while to a Washington 
scientist giving a lecture on plant 
economy and then by turning a hand- 
wheel a fraction of an inch, he may 
“fade away” the Washington mes- 
sage and bring St. Louis into loud 
voice. Another turn of the hand- 
wheel perhaps brings East Pitts- 
burgh into range. 

Of all our electrical wonders this 
is surely the supreme miracle! And 
the electrical man who is ready to 
sell these outfits to the pioneer spir- 
its in his community is laying also 
the foundation for a future tremen- 
dous business in radio merchandise. 





Deities Sheets” for Trade- 
marking the Dealer’s Goods 


There is a growing tendency 
among dealers in electrical prod- 
ucts to put their name or trade- 
mark on the goods they sell. Hun- 
dreds of dealers throughout the 
country are now using this system 
as a means of keeping their name 
before customers, insuring repeat 
orders and tieing up their store 








The Dealer Who Makes Money 
Is the Man Who Capitalizes 
New Developments of the 
Electrical Art in Terms of 
Consumer Sales 











with nationally known § articles. 

The use of dealer trade-marks 
has been greatly simplified through 
the invention of a form of Decal- 
comania “transfer” known as the 
“Slide-Off,” made by the Palm 
Brothers Company, of Cincinnati. 

These transfers are made of oil 
pigments on a quick soaking paper 
which enables the user to “slide” 
the transfer quickly and easily on- 
to the product he wishes to mark. 
The transfers reproduce faithfully 
any color and any design and make 
a neat, attractive trade-mark. 

The speed with which these 
“Slide-Offs” can be applied, the 
fact that no experience is needed 
to use them, and the fact that they 
are much less expensive than metal 
name-plates, hand painting and 
other marking methods, are partic- 
ular advantages of this svstem of 
identifying the dealer’s wares. 





It’s Handy to Use, Hence 
Easy to Sell 














Mounted on a light stand a small electric 
motor finds friends among many of your 
immediate neighbors. The butcher, for 
example, can use it for touching up his 
knives and cleavers. The garage man also 
finds it useful in his shop and likes to be 
able to carry it around where it is needed 
most. And the carpenter and builder will 
pick it up and take it right along to the 
job with him. 





Night Fishing Succeeds with 
Electric Bait 


Tradition seems to have linked 
successful bass fishing with early 
rising. But, fortunately for inven- 
tive progress, there are always a few 
who fail to recognize traditional reg- 
ulations. 

Take William P. Osborn, for ex- 
ample. Mr. Osborn, being a student 
in the New York State College of 
Forestry, has an inborn liking for 
out-of-doors, and catching bass. 
And he decided to try catching his 
bass at night. 

He succeeded. After capturing a 
half-dozen fireflies enjoying radiant 
health, he placed them in a small 
glass bottle, on the outside of which 
several excellent fish hooks were fes- 
tooned. Dropped in well chosen 
spots, this luminous line succeeded 
in introducing violent night-life into 
the hitherto quiet bass residence sec- 
tions. 

But the fireflies didn’t last long. 
They carbonized very quickly in the 
glass bottle. Possibly this difficulty 
could have been overcome through 
the use of a gas-filled phial. Mr. 
Osborn, however, solved the problem 
through the use of radium buttons, 
designed to locate light switches at 
night. Possibly a battery-operated 
lamp might prove equally effective, 
its lead wires replacing the usual 
line. Certainly, a window display of 
electric bass lures will draw the in- 
terest of every fisherman. 





Selling Time Switches and 
Safety Switches 


Every wiring installation that in- 
cludes a light, a motor or an appli- 
ance which is used for a definite 
part of each day may be a place 
where a time switch will save its 
cost in a short time. Every show 
window in every business section 
should be equipped with a time 
switch. 

In apartment houses and residen- 
ces, too, there are many lighting cir- 
cuits that should be opened after 
midnight. The time switch has a 
strong economy appeal, and as one 
of the few wiring devices which can 
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be sold to existing installations it is 
worth pushing. 

The safety switch can also be sold 
for use on existing jobs and its in- 
dustrial uses are so varied that it 
pays to make a list of all power cus- 
tomers using current. Such a list 
forms a fine schedule for safety 
switch sales calls. Wherever a 
switch is needed a safety switch will 
make a better job of it. 





Automobile Upholstery 


Cleaner 





A new 
marily for cleaning the upholstery of 
elosed cars, has just been put upon the 


vacuum cleaner, designed pri- 


market as the “Dumore” upholstery 
cleaner. The vacuum suction method is 
almost the only way to get rid of the 
dust and dirt that settle in upholstery. 
The “Dumore” cleaner is portable, weigh- 
ing 13 lb. When in use, it is placed on 
the ground outside the car, away from 
the operator, and not interfering with his 
work. A 10-ft. flexible hose is provided, 
on the end of which is attached a swivel 
hand-grip or nozzle. This construction is 
to permit freedom of motion at all angles. 





Sell} Fans in Winter and 
Heaters in Summer 


—Why Not? 
By K. H. LANSING 


Ever hear about the salesman who 
was so persuasive that he could sell 
arch supports to a wooden-legged 
man? That’s not so wonderful in 
this day and age of salesmanship. 

There’s an electrical supply house 
in Philadelphia that, whenever it 
finds itself overstocked on some par- 
ticular article, makes a business of 
moving that line, whether it is in 
season or not. 

This house does not, however, like 
the arch-support salesman, get rid 
of an article that is useless to the 
purchaser, just for the sake of mak- 
ing the sale. The point is, it finds a 
new use for the goods out of season; 


then it finds the prospect who could 
use it at such a time to his advan- 
tage, shows him that he ought to 
have it for this new purpose and, 
presto! The sale is made and every- 


‘body concerned is pleased. 


Fans to Stir Up Heating System 


For instance: Only recently, since 
cold weather set in, this house found 
that it was decidedly “long’’ on elec- 
tric fans. It wasn’t a case of the 
buyer using poor judgment. Past 
performances of the public had 
showed that it had absorbed fully 
this amount of electric fans in cor- 
responding seasons. But somehow, 
just as many other instances have 
shown the public to be peculiar in 
its sudden determination not to buy, 
it just wouldn’t take those fans. 

But, of course, it was this con- 
cern’s business to sell them and it 
didn’t mean to be stumped by a whim 
of the public. Accordingly, the idea 
was evolved in the office, of creating 
a demand for the fans by having 
salesmen show that they might be 
used to stir up the air in large pri- 
vate dwellings and in institutions 
where, with arrival of cold weather, 
overheating is apt to be a fault. 

In some homes of the very-well- 
to-do and in certain institutions the 
idea was well received, and the stock 
was cleaned out in a short time. 

Again, this concern last summer 
was “caught long” on a certain well- 
known make of electric heater. Here 
it was, hot weather, with a big stock 
of these appliances popularly used to 
heat rooms in dwellings, on hand. 
Was the salesforce downhearted? 
No! In his den on the mezzanine 
of the store the sales engineer 
“doped” it out that a lot of painting 
was being done in paint shops and 
elsewhere and that these little heaters 
would make first-rate substitutes for 
the old-fashioned “salamander” used 
hy contractors to dry out paint and 
damp houses. Result, the salesmen 
sold the idea and the device to many 
paint shops and moved the stock. 





The Standard Separable Plug 
with Parallel Blades 


( ‘¢e 


Made by twelve competing manufac- 
turers. Now furnished with 200 lines 
of household and office appliances. 








Devote an Occasional 


Window to Radio! 


In considering the artistic ele- 
ment of the show window it may be 
well to observe that it is a good 
business booster to devote certain 
periods of the year to the exhibition 
of radio apparatus, especially where 
there is but one window in the store. 
Of course, where there is window 
space enough for a continuous dis- 
play of radio material the radio 
enthusiasts will watch that display 
very c:osely and it should be changed 
very frequently and kept in an at- 
tractive and up-to-date manner. 

But where there is only one win- 
dow, it is a good policy to use it for 
radio exclusively at certain periods. 
Radio will not draw the attention 
of every passer-by in a manner 
which will induce him to enter and 
buy, but radio has come to be such 
a popular pastime these days, that 
many will be attracted by the sheer 
design of the apparatus itself, which 
to them will appear queer in con- 
struction. 

Radio devices are enough out of 
the ordinary to promote comment 
and Willie Jones, who has started 
to dun his dad for money for radio 
apparatus, will wait for him to leave 
the office on Saturday noon and will 
lead him around to see the wonders 
of radio, shown in the store win- 
dow. 
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Attractive radio windows do not stop with 
simply carrying their message to the radio 
fans; they help to sell everything the elec- 
trical store has to offer by creating a 
broader interest and characterizing the 
dealer as a “live wire’ in his field. The 
picture shows the radio window of Mc- 
Carthy Brothers & Ford, at Buffalo, N. Y. 
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> Lighting Sales Methods 








Have You Statistics of Home 
Lighting Conditions in 
Your Town? 


That the average number of lights 
for one room in Boston is slightly 
more than two, was only one of the 
interesting conclusions drawn from 
a recent investigation among its em- 
ployes by R. S. Hale of the Boston 
Edison Company. Mr. Hale, who is 
chairman of the wiring committee, 
National Electric Light Association, 
believes that actual data obtained in 
other cities on the number of lights 
in the ordinary house, the number 
of circuits, etc., would be of great 
value in establishing standards. As 
a starter, he gives the following re- 
sults of the Boston investigation: 

“To obtain data as to the actual 








| Items of Experience 
in the 
Installation of Lighting Systems 
and Some Good Advice in 
| Lighting Practice 











condition in Boston in regard to 
number of lights per room, outlets 
per circuit, etc., I arranged to send 
a questionnaire to our employes. 
Out of about 2,000 employes, I re- 
ceived about 400 answers. 

“T analyzed these in lots of twenty- 
five, with the idea that when several 
lots of twenty-five showed fairly 
consistent results, it was not neces- 
sary to compute the rest. The gen- 
eral results were as follows: 

“Houses of eight rooms or less, no 
lot of twenty-five showed less than 
an average of two lights per room 
and no lot showed more than an 
average of 2.09. 





Chicago Electrical Dealers Design New Wall Case 
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A standardized wall case for an electrical shop has been designed by the Associated 
Electrical Dealers of Chicago. The aim is to obtain individual demonstration of electric 
lighting fixtures and appliances at a natural elevation, to get the full value of lighting 
effects during the sales day and despite daylight, and to keep the usual “fixture mess” 
off the ceiling. It is expected that the case will help greatly to improve the appearance 
of electrical shops which are too small for extensive fixture display rooms. Front and 
side elevations are shown in the accompanying sketch. The specifications follow: 


Paint entire inside—flat black. 

Paint entire outside—blue-gray. 

Switch each fixture separately. 

Light bowls by extension through holes. 

Light drop shades by one outlet for each 
partition. 

Light (4) by duplex plugs each partition; 
where necessary leave shelf (5) out for 
large display. 


Use (1) and (2) on side of store display- 
ing washers, ironers, etc. 

Show all small appliances on shelf (4), 
if store is extra wide extend (4) and (5) 
to 2 ft. 6 in. wide. 

Cover shelf (4) with cloth or linoleum. 

Use (5) for neat package goods. 

Use two-intensity fixtures in store ceil- 
ing—dimming when showing fixtures. 








“In cases of houses of more than 
eight rooms, the averages of lots of 
twenty-five ran from 2.06 to 2.34. 

“With almost no exceptions, no 
house showed less than one and a 
half outlets per room, and with 
almost no exceptions no house showed 
an average of more than three out- 
lets per room. (Note: outlet here 
means either socket or receptacle. 
In the questionnaire the employes 
were asked to count a three-light 
chandelier as three, not as one). 

“The number of outlets or lights 
per circuit ranged from six to 
twelve, occasionally running up to 
thirteen or fourteen. There was 
only one case where more ‘than six- 
teen were reported and this was 
probably an error. 

“In the small houses of eight 
rooms or less, there were usually 
either one or two circuits. 

“In the large houses of more than 
eight rooms, the number of rooms 
per circuit ran from four to seven. 

“In regard to the fuses, there 
were occasionally six amp. fuses re- 
ported. 73 per cent of the answerers 
said that the maximum size of fuse 
they had was 10 amp. or less; 20 per 
cent gave it as 15 amp. or less; 4 
per cent, 20 amp. or less; and 3 per 
cent, 30 amp. or less. It is very 
probable that the 30-amp. fuses were 
on special heating circuits. 

“In regard to appliances, some- 
thing like 90 per cent reported hav- 
ing flatirons, and of these about 70 
per cent were used frequently. 
About 40 per cent had toasters and 
about 40 per cent had percolators. 
These were used frequently in about 
half the cases. 

“About 20 per cent had washing 
machines, all reported to be used 
frequently. About 20 per cent had 
vacuum cleaners, and in the small 
houses these were always reported 
to be used frequently. In the large 
houses, most of them were reported 
to be used frequently and the others 
occasionally. 

“The above data appears to give 
the actual situation in Boston of our 
employes and is, in my opinion, 
rather better than the average, as it 
is to be assumed that the employes 
of the company would use electrical 
devices and have electric wiring at 
least as much as the average citizen.” 
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How a California Dealer 
Capitalized “Raisin 
Week” 





Lamps make about the most all-’round use- 
ful motives for window displays, for the 
ingenious dealer can turn them to almost 
inconceivable purposes. Here’s a _ huge 
bunch of grapes made up entirely of 200 
Mazda lamps, designed for its display win- 
dow in honor of the local “Raisin Day” 
‘celebration, by the. Valley Electrical Supply 
Company, Fresno, Cal. The lamps were all 
frosted, used about 7 kw., and were ar- 
ranged on several circuits with a_ sign 
flasher. Altogether, it was one of the most 
de ung and beautiful displays of the cele- 
yration. 





Residence Lighting Bills 
Should Be Payable at Nearest 
Electrical Dealer’s Store 


In communities which are too 
small to warrant the electric-service 
‘company in maintaining an office, 
the Scioto Valley Traction Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, makes a local hard- 
ware dealer its agent for the sale of 
electrical merchandise and for the 
collection of bills. The company sup- 
plies the necessary stock, advertises 
the merchandise in the local news- 
paper and carries the time-payment 
accounts. 

The designated hardware dealer is 
thus relieved of investment, adver- 
tising expense, and the liability of 
carrying accounts. The line of elec- 
trical merchandise and the central- 
station advertising bring people to 
the store, and the central-station 
company pays the dealer 10 per cent 
commission on all the electrical mer- 
chandise he sells. When the mer- 
chant also acts as a collection agency 
for the company he is allowed 5 per 
cent of the amount collected. 

The company first tried to nego- 
tiate with electrical contractors and 


dealers, declares a writer in Elec- 
trical World, but they expressed 
dissatisfaction with the amount of 
the commission, did not have suit- 
able stores in which to display appli- 
ances, or preferred to push the sale 
of farm-lighting plants in competi- 
tion with central stations. The 
arrangement was then made with the 
hardware dealers and has been found 
very satisfactory in communities of 
from 250 to 1,200 inhabitants. 





A Card That Settles the Com- 
mission on Fixtures 


When a contractor refers one of 
his clients to a dealer in fixtures and 
a sale results, there is no ethical 
1eason why the dealer should not pay 
the contractor a commission, provided 
the customer’s best interests have 
been served. 

In order to establish the contrac- 
tor’s right to his commission and to 
enable the customer to satisfy his 
needs, ,the Lynn-Harvey Electric 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, uses 
the two cards reproduced. When an 
electrical contract is closed, the firm 
doing the work and desiring commis- 
sion on the fixture sale which will 
result, sends in the card giving the 
name and address of the customer. 
The contractor is also asked to fill 
out the second card showing the 
equipment needed, and send this data 
with the customer, when the latter 
calls at the fixture store to make his 
selection of goods. 





















































Instructions for Fixture 
Hangers 


Following are instructions under 
which the fixture men in the city of 
Cleveland work under the jurisdic- 
tion of local union No. 38, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers: 


No fixture, bracket or glassware 
shall be left in a crooked position, nor 
shall the same be left out of alignment 
with the arrangements of the room in 
which they are installed. 

When using pliers or wrench on fin- 
ished parts or fixtures, they shall be 
so protected that the finish shall not 
be injured. 

All taps or joints shall be taped in 
such a manner that the tape cannot be 
removed without unwinding the same. 

Gas and combination fixtures are to 
be left with the gas keys turned off. 

Where there is gas pipe or a fixture 
stud, the same must be used for the 
purpose of suspending the fixture or 
bracket. In no case shall the gas pipe 
or fixture stud be removed, except that 
gas pipe may be removed where it is 
run along the exterior of the ceiling 
or wall. 

Wherever possible, on straight elec- 
tric outlets, crowfeet or bracket hooks 
should be used. 

No metal used for the construction 
of fixtures or fixture parts shall be of 
less than number 20 B. & S. gage. 

Only keyless sockets should be used 
on single lights where the same are 
controlled by a switch. 

Broken glassware must not be placed 
on fixtures or brackets, or be allowed 
to remain where it is possible to cause 
injury. 

No fixtures with defective parts or 
finishes shall be installed, except that 
fixtures with defective finishes may be 
installed by special permission of the 
purchaser. 


Care to Protect Decorations While 
Installing Fixtures 


Special care shall be taken that no 
decorations are soiled or injured while 
in the act of assembling or installing 
fixtures. ; 

When attaching fixtures to gas pipe 
a substance equal to white lead must 
be applied to the female thread. 

All openings in crowfeet, flanges, 
plates, ete., provided for entrance of 


























We have closed contract for electrical work with 
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to your display room to select lighting fixtures for the above address. 
| We will send in with the customer, list of outlets and ceiling height and 
other information necessary. We will advise you by phone at least 
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When the contractor lands the order he 
mails the credit card to the fixture dealer. 


The left-hand card is filled out by the con- 
tractor and is taken by the customer, 
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wood screws or bolts must be utilized 
and all wood screws must be thoroughly 
engaged. 


Silk Shades and Glassware Must Be 
Left in a Clean Condition 


All threaded connections on fixtures 
or brackets through which electric 
wires are passing or upon which the 
wire or bracket or fixture is depending 
for support, or through which gas is 
to pass, must be thoroughly heated, 
the threaded parts run into cement and 
then tightly screwed together, unless 
the connections other than _ those 
through which gas is to pass are pro- 
vided with set screws. 

All fixtures, brackets, etc., after in- 
stalling shall be wiped with a soft cloth 
for the purpose of removing dust, 
finger marks, etc. 


Drop-cloth to Cover Floor and Furniture 
Against Falling Plaster 

A drop-cloth or its equivalent must 
be used to prevent loose plaster, in- 
sulation, wire ends, etc., from coming 
in contact with the floor or furniture. 

In placing wires around screws of a 
binding post care should be taken that 
the end of the wire will be wound 
around the screw to the right so that 
the tightening of the screws shall have 
a tendency to draw the wire closer. 

In plugging outer walls no material 
shall be used which is subject to decay. 

No substitute must be used for loom, 
over the gas pipe, above the insulating 
joint. 

Where screws must be used for the 
purpose of screwing fixtures or brack- 
ets composed of plaster or composition 
to the wall or ceiling washers should 
be used to prevent the screws working 
through. 

Fiber, etc., must not be used for the 
purpose of extending the length of a 
canopy or back plate in order to over- 
come a long pipe; instead, the pipe 
shall be shortened. 

On installing side lights care should 
be taken that they are a uniform dis- 
tance from the floor. 


Ends of Stranded Wires to Be 
Dipped in Solder 

Ends of stranded wire before being 
placed under binding screw shall be 
dipped in solder. 

Set screws which are to be provided 
in crowfeet, bodies, candle stems, etc., 
for the purpose of holding the same 
rigid must be constructed of steel and 
— with a point on the contact 
end. 

Hickeys to be used with insulating 
joints or in candle stems or in places 
where they are liable to be strained in 
an effort to straighten a part of a fix- 
ture or bracket should be constructed 
of malleable iron or brass. 

Holes are not to be drilled or filed in 
pipe or arms for the purpose of pull- 
ing the wire through; instead, malle- 
able or brass hickeys are to be used. 

All parts through which wires are to 
pass must be free from burrs, fins and 
rough edges, and where the wire is to 
pass through sheet metal the opening 
must be provided with suitable rubber 
bushings. 


Canopy Switches Must Be Well 
Insulated from Lathing, Etc. 
Reinforced and twisted cord must 
not be run along the picture molding 
or baseboard, nor shall portable lamps 


be provided with more than a standard 
length of cord. 

Cement to be used for the purpose 
of cementing fixture parts shall be 
gasfitter’s cement. 





Patent Applications During 
1921 Break All 


Records 


Patent legislation continues to be 
held up in Congress, says a statement 
issued by the American Engineering 
Council of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies. 

“Meanwhile,” the statement adds, 
“applications at the Patent Office 
during the past six months have 
broken all records. The congestion 
there is becoming more and more 
serious. Failure to provide addi- 
tional help and salaries, continues to 
operate against the efficiency under 
the increased load.” 

The Patent Committee of the 
Council, under the chairmanship of 
Edwin J. Prindle, of New York, 
making efforts to reform Patent Of- 
fice conditions which, it is charged, 
threaten to affect seriously the in- 
dustries of the nation. 


A Double-Barreled 
Guarantee 


A guarantee of reliable lighting 
service that carries double weight 
with builders of new homes in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is the novel “guarantee 
certificate” which is sent by the 
Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of 
Cleveland to the owner of every new 
building being started. The reverse 
side of the guarantee card, which is 
of postal card size, contains the 
names of fixture dealers belonging 
to the society. The face side con- 
tains the following wording: “Guar- 
antee: This is to certify that all 
lighting fixtures furnished and in- 
stalled by any of the dealers whose 
names appear on the reverse side of 
this card are fully guaranteed. The 
Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of 
Cleveland—A society of organized 
responsibility for solving lighting 
problems.” A series of three letters 
follow up these certificates, sent 
intervals of thirty days. 

Buii:ders are invariably impressed 
with the fact that the guarantee is 
backed by the entire society, the 
dealers are finding. 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from July 26 to August 16, Inclusive 


COMPILED BY NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Copies of illustrations and specifications of patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each. 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design patents: 
pertaining to lighting materials, issued by the 

S. Patent Office, from July 26, 1921, to 
August 16, 1921, inclusive. 


58,488. Plate for Lighting Fixtures. Hamil- 
ton T. Howell, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Alfred Vester Sons, Ine., Providence, R. I. 
Filed Dec. 20, 1920. Issued July 26, 1921. 
Term of patent, fourteen years. 

58,496. Illuminating Device. Giuseppe Man- 
nino, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Dec. 14, 1920. 
Issued July 26, 1921. Term of patent, seven 
years, 

58,497. Lighting Fixture Arm. Abraham 
Miller, New York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 28, 1920. 
Issued July 26, 1921. Term of patent, three 
and one-half years. 

58,517. Plate for Lighting Fixtures. Ernest 
A. Walker, Newark, N. J., assignor to Artcraft 
Fixture Company, Newark, N. J. Filed Oct. 
11, 1920. Issued July 26, 1921. Term of 
patent seven years. 

58,518. Electrical Receptacle. Ernest Can- 
telo White, New York, N. Y., assignor to Elec- 
trie Outlet Company, Inc., New York, i. ee 
Filed Jan. 14, 1921. Issued July 26, 1921. 
Term of patent, fourteen years. 


58,559. Lamp Stand. Joseph G. Fitzgerald, 
San Francisco, Cal. Filed Nov. 29, 1920. Is- 
sued Aug. 2, 1921. Term of patent, fourteen 
years. 

58,567-8. Suspended Light Fixture. Carl H. 
Heide, Seattle, Wash., assignor to Perfeclite 
Manufacturing’ Company, Seattle, Wash. Filed 
Oct. 20, 1920. Issued Aug. 2, 1921. Term 
of patent, seven years. 


58,580. Arm _ for Lighting Fixtures. Max 
Klein, New York, N. Y., assignor to Shapiro 
& Aronson, Ine., New York, N. Y. Filed Oct. 
28, 1920. Issued Aug. 2, 1921. Term of 
patent, three and one-half years. 


58,643-4-5, Elevator Signal. Paul Schuyler 


VanBloem, Hempstead, W. Y. Filed Feb. 16, 
1921. Issued Aug. 2, 1921. Term of patent. 
seven years. 

58,650. Ceiling Holder, Lester R. Wellman, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Friedly-Voshardt Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Filed Dec. 22, 1920. Is- 
sued Aug. 2, 1921. Term of patent, seven 
years. 

58,688. Electric Light Bracket. Cephas B. 
Rogers, Danbury, Conn. Filed Dec. 3, 1920. 
Issued Aug 9, 1921. Term of patent, three and 
one-half years. 


Mechanical Patents 


1,385,778. Iluminating Means. Ethan I. 
Dodds, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Flannery 
Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed July 25, 


1917. Issued July 26, 1921 


1,385,844. Cluster Lamp Socket. Edward G. 
Schattle, Auburn, N. Y. Filed July 29, 1919. 
Issued July 26, 1921. 

1,385,896. Shade Holder. George B. Thomas, 
Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to The Bryant Elec- 
trie Company, Bridgeport, Conn. Filed March 
16, 1920. Issued July 26, 1921. 


1,386,241. Luminous Attachment for Elec- 
trie Switch Controllers. Frank O. Deck, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Filed Feb. 14, 1920. Issued 
Aug. 2, 1921. 


1,386,982. Illumination Device. Ray D. 
Barnard, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor by direct 
and mesne assignments to Ray C. Plant, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Filed Sept. 2, 1919. Issued 
Aug. 9, 1921. 


1,387,474. Shade Holder. Edward J. Dailey, 
Jr.. New York, N. Y.. assignor to Holophane 
Glass Company, Ine. Filed Dec. 18, 1919. Is- 
sued Aug. 16, 1921. 


1,387,907. Miniature Lamp Socket for 
Christmas Trees. .Adolph C. Recker, Oakville, 
Conn., assignor to the Chase Companies, Inc.. 
Waterbury, at Filed Dec. 12, 1919. Tssued 
Aug. 16, 192 
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~ Accounting, Credit and Finance ~ 





New Financing Companies 
Enter Electrical Field 


Two new time payment financing 
companies have entered the electrical 
field. Both of these companies, un- 
like many others which have been 
purchasing electrical contracts dur- 
ing the last three years, have been 
organized within the electrical indus- 
try and are financed by the industry. 
One of the new companies is the 
General Contract Purchase Corpora- 
tion, 120 Broadway, New York, or- 
ganized to finance the time payment 
paper on any appliance equipped with 
a General Electric motor but pro- 
duced and sold by a manufacturer 
not affiliated with the other company 
known as the Contract Purchase 
Corporation. 

The Contract Purchase Corpora- 
tion, which has also entered the field 
for the purchase of time payment 
contracts of electrical contractor- 
dealers, has opened several state and 
section offices, as follows: New York 
Contract Purchase Corporation, 120 
' Broadway, New York; Pennsylvania 
Contract Purchase Corporation, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia; Ohio Purchase Corporation, 
1734 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland; 
Illinois Contract Purchase Corpora- 
tion, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago; Southwest Purchase Corpora- 
tion, Interurban Building, Dallas, 
Texas; and Pacific Coast Contract 
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Purchase Corporation, 315 Mason 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Affiliated manufacturers behind 
the new company are: General Elec- 
tric Company, Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner Company and Hurley Ma- 
chine Company. Installment paper 
purchased by the corporation covers 
only the appliances made and sold 
by these manufacturers. 





Chicago Dealers Adopt New 
Time Payment Record 


Dealer members of the Electrical 
Contractors’ Association of Chicago 
are using a new card record for hand- 
ling time payment sales in order to 
have a more convenient method of 
showing a customer just ‘‘what the 
books show” when an account is in 
dispute. In the form here shown the 
notation “Add for time” covers the 
commission deducted by the financ- 
ing company when purchasing the 
contract. “Contract sold to” is for 
inserting the name of the financing 
company purchasing the paper. As 
all the merchandising time payment 
contracts taken by members are 
marketed to financing companies by 
the association, the notation “Sent to 
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To provide a more convenient record for 
showing customers just how their accounts 
stand the Electrical Contractors’ Association 


of Chicago has adopted this new time pay- 
ment record. Secretary J. W. Collins asks 
for suggestions for improving the card. 
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Association” gives the record of the 
date when the card is received by 
the association. Under “Remitted,” 
notation is made of payments to the 
financing company, on_ collections 
made by the association. A receipt 
card similar to this record card is 
issued to the customer by the dealer. 
This receipt card carries notation as 
to date due, amount, date paid, bal- 
ance due and signature of the col- 
lector. 





Merchandise Turnover and 
Stock Control 


The advantages of rapid turnover 
in business are brought out vividly 
in an illustrated booklet just issued 
by the domestic distribution depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. This funda- 
mental principle of merchandising is 
emphasized in connection with a sug- 
gested plan of stock control records 
designed to reduce waste and losses 
due to slow movement of goods. 

The department calls attention to 
seven separate directions in which 
losses may occur when merchandise 
is not turned over as rapidly as it 
might be. These are in investment. 
interest, mark-down, salaries and 
wages, shelf and storage room, pres- 
tige and reputation and inefficiency. 
Taking up these elements of loss in 
detail the booklet says: 


Invested money is the source of profit, 
which in turn depends upon the amount 
of goods in stock and upon the length 
of time which these goods are carried. 
It is evident that to double the turnover 
comes to the same thing as doubling 
the amount of stock without increasing 
the investment. Or, vice versa, one 
half as many turnovers results in 
doubling the amount of money invested 
for the same quantity of goods. 

Interest must be paid upon all bor- 
rowed money and most merchants are 
borrowers. If the turnover is reduced 
from a period of six months to one of 
three months the interest on a given 
loan is reduced in the same proportion. 

“Mark-downs” are required for three 
principal reasons: 

1. The goods have proved unsalable 
at the original mark-up. 

2. Too many were bought and a 
change in the style or season has left 
some of them on the shelves— 

3. With the result that they have been 
soiled, chipped, bent or defaced other- 
wise by frequent handling. 

Salaries and wages must be included 
because every operation in every estab- 
lishment costs something. When an un- 
profitable operation is performed it 
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represents a loss. 
are due to: 

1. Waste of time by management in 
reaching decisions as to when and what 
mark-downs are to take place. 

2. Waste of time by salesforce. 

3. Rewriting tickets. 

4. Rearranging goods for mark-down 
sales. 

Shelf or storage room is a definite 
part of the expense of doing business; 
and that portion which is devoted to 
slow-selling merchandise is wasted. 

Prestige-Renutation—for the high 
character or timeliness of merchandise 
is sought by most stores. There is a 
distinct waste measureable in dollars 
and cents when the reputation of an es- 
tablishment is lowered by unstylish or 
shopworn goods. 

Inefficiency always results in waste. 
The buyer whose judgment often is 
wrong usually makes the mistakes from 
lack of knowledge as to the stock and 
the speed or slowness with which it is 
moving. Frequent mistakes cause un- 
certainty in the mind of the one who 
makes them and tend to worse errors 
as time goes on unless some measures 
are taken to make them improbable. 

There is just one method of reducing 
this waste to a minimum. That is 
through records of purchases and sales 
which can be consulted at any moment; 
which will give a complete picture of 
the situation as it changes from week 
to week, from day to day, even from 
hour to hour if that be desirable; and 
which will supply the knowledge for im- 
mediate additional purchases, for mark- 
downs, or for any other change in 
handling the stock. 


Roughly these losses 





Financial Statement No. 4. 


Question: “Will you give us your 
opinion of our latest financial state- 
ment and tell us the truth about it?” 


CURRENT ASSETS 


Cash on hand............... $68.81 
Cash in bank......... oe 248.59 
Accounts receivable.......... 3,310.47 
Notes receivable..... a ee ee 
Merchandise................ 4,634.22 
ROEM Ea ots Nom et TONS re Aeneas $8,262.09 


FIXED ASSETS 


Tools and equipment $439.00 
Store fixtures 582.40 


OCG re waiien see 
GER (Ota Ros los tacicciia t ctanceme paket 


1,021.40 
$9,283.49 


LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable 
INOUER DEGA DIE 5 oc. die cco ocseak oe eacerae 
PROM IN OMS 25 56 sca cssva cic dl wetness 


6,009. 16 


eee ree $9,283. 49 


Answer: This statement is not bad, 
as you appear to have sufficient liquid 
assets, consisting of cash and accounts 
receivable, to meet fully your obliga- 
tions, provided, of course, your accounts 
receivable have been carefully selected 
and represent approximately one hun- 


Grand total 





Credit Man Is a Salesman 


“‘The credit man should inject into 
his veins the business building 
serum, for he can sell more goods 
than the best salesman in his 


organization.” 
—J. S. Thomas. 











dred cents on the dollar. If your ac- 
counts are good and have been sold on 
short terms of payment, you should be 
in a fairly easy position to take care 
of your obligations, although, in our 
opinion, it would be much preferable 
to have perhaps a little less receivables 
and a little more cash, depending upon 
your current necessities from month to 
month. We cannot judge whether the 
correct amount of merchandise is car- 
ried, as there is no indication as to the 
volume of your yearly business and we 
cannot therefore determine the volume 
of your turnover.”—FINANCIAL EDITOR. 





Financial Statement No. 5 


Question: “How can we improve this 
financial statement?” 


CURRENT ASSETS 








Caste Olt HanGs.c 5c ccccs sc. c. $44.93 
Accounts receivable.......... 4,345.10 
Merchandise................ 3,530.21 
Ota ao taste Sara cine SS ela ewes $7,920.24 
FIXED ASSETS 
Tools and equipment.................. 1,136.75 
Gtanth Catal esis seine cents ouae $9,056.99 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable........... $2,273.00 
Notes payable...... ... 1,800.00 
Overdraft at bank........... 26.32 
WiSPONBGS ssc csaaies ceca 2,141.42 
Vata scion dt ine pear e $6,240.74 
FIXED LIABILITIES 
Profit and 10aees «200.00 occ 2,816.25 
Grand totah:..c6. cs cveveseseecs. ces SSUES 


Answer: This statement is bad upon 
its face, due to the showing of an over- 
draft at the bank. While this may be 
justifiable and could be easily explained 
by you, it creates a tremendously bad 
impression and should not appear. You 
seem to have sufficient liquid assets, 
consisting of cash and accounts receiv- 
able, to meet your obligations, but we 
would prefer to see less receivables and 
more cash, as you are operating with 
entirely too little cash in hand, as evi- 
denced by the overdraft at the bank. 
We do not know what is meant by the 
item under liabilities marked ‘expenses’ 
and would require some explanation of 
this item appearing in a statement of 
assets and liabilities. If we must as- 
sume that the item of expense is an 
obligation to be paid, your company is 
in poor shape and would have consider- 
able difficulty in meeting your obliga- 
tions promptly, which would undoubt- 
edly lead to a restriction of your credit 
by your suppliers. Perhaps a litt'e 
study of financial statements as made 
out by banks covering their own busi- 
ness or as suggested by them to appli- 
cants for loans would be of definite help 
to you. It will also be helpful for you 
to read some good book covering the 
relations of the business man to the 
banker. The editor can suggest such a 
book, if you wish him to do so. Next 
time you make out your financial state- 
ment try to improve on this one. The 
editor would like to know whether this 
statement is based on your own book- 
keeping system or on the standard ac- 
counting system. 

—FINANCIAL EDITOR. 
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Business Voltmeter 


Seasonal expansion is one thing 
and business revival is another. 
The first is here and the second 
seems on its way. 





Banks are better equipped just 
now to supply cash and credit 
needed in the expansion of business 
than they have been for some time. 
The reserve ration is the highest in 
years and interest rates are relaxing 
quite generally throughout the 
country. 





August figures show a decrease in 
industrial unemployment. This is 
the first time a decrease has been 
shown this year. 





During August exports made the 
first gain since December. 


Prices Steadier 


The fall in prices that was so 
rapid from January to June has 
practically ceased, and July and 
August index numbers indicate that 
the bottom has been reached. Ad- 
vances in commodity prices were 
numerous in early September. 





Net railway operating income for 
July showed an increase of $17,000,- 
000 over June, in contrast with a 
deficit of $11,872,000 for the same 
month in 1920. 





Many merchants report as large a 


quantity of merchandise sold as -° 


last year, although lower prices, of 
course, carry a lower rate of turn- 
over for the money invested in that 
merchandise. 





Principal foreign exchanges have 
advanced. 


Farmers Reducing Debts 


Cost of producing 1921 harvest is 
lower than the cost for 1920, and 
with heavy shipments of grain, 
stimulated by reduced railroad 
freight rates, farmers are now able 
to begin reducing their debts and 
buying equipment and merchandise. 





Output of the New Bedford 
cotton mills is estimated from 80 to 
90 per cent normal. 





Boot and shoe factories report 
increasing orders and production. 





Cotton has risen to 20 cents per 
pound. This with a smaller crop 
and despite the heavy low-grade 
carry-over means better business 
for the South. 

Congress seems inclined to give 
the promised financial relief to the 
railroads. 





Many automobile companies are 
lowering prices and their sales are 
climbing fast. 
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Sell Her the Material to Make 
Her Own Lamp Shades! 


Variety in the choice it offers o- 
lamps and lighting fixtures is cer- 
tainly not the point at which the 
average fixture shop falls down— 
but it’s next to impossible to please 
every customer. A sale is lost every 
day because some woman, after 
worriedly examining every lamp in 
the place for half an hour, decides 
that she “can’t find exactly what 
she wants.” 

For those women, the dealer can 
do nothing better than carry in 
stock a supply of wire lamp shade 
frames. Instead of letting her 
leave the store perhaps dissatisfied 
with his stock, let him suggest that 
for her particular purpose she 
would do better to make her own 
shade, rather than to start a prob- 
ably hopeless hunt for just the 
lamp she wants. In his stock of 
frames, she can find one of the 
shapes she had in mind. More than 


The Appliance Saleswoman 











An ‘‘Idea Exchange’’ 


Women Who Sell 
Labor-Saving Appliances 
for the Home 




















that, if he carries the necessary 
silks, fringes, braids, medallions 
and other decorations, she will 
make the entire purchase then. 
This idea of making her own lamp 
shades is one that appeals to most 
women, both because it is work that 
they like and because it is often 
the only way they can get the lamp 
they want. Simple instructions on 
how to cover the wire frames are 
sometimes necessary, but these any 
saleswoman can quickly master. 





A “Coffee and Biscuit” Range 
Demonstration—-and How to 
Get People to Come 


The first thing, in arranging a 
demonstration of some appliance in 
your electrical store, is to get the 
audience. Everything may be in 





Do Your Domestic Science Teachers Encourage the 
Use of Electricity? 











While the girls assembled here for a table 
grill and ovenette demonstration are New 
York high school girls, there is no reason 


in the world why every school in the 
country should not have similar demon- 
strations in electrical housekeeping aids. 
This is peculiarly the job of the appliance 
saleswoman, and the tremendous possible 
results can best be achieved if each elec- 
trical saleswoman will take it upon her- 
self to see that the domestic science ana 


sewing classes have _ all 
equipment they can use. 
demonstrations like the one_ pictured 
above have _ far-reaching results. The 
teachers will welcome such co-operation, 
for more and more electricity is being 
recognized as the greatest modern aid 
toward efficient housekeeping and_ is 
rapidly taking its rightful place in home 
economics courses. Get acquainted with 
your domestic science teachers. 


the electrical 
Even occasional 


for the 2 






tip-top order, the demonstrator may 
be perfect, supplies and materials all 
where they should be, but if no one 
comes to look and listen, the dem- 
onstration is worth less than nothing. 


Here’s how a Fort Lupton, Col., 


company planned to obtain its 
audience for an_ electric range 
demonstration—and with such suc- 
cess that sixty-two families were 
represented at the demonstration and 
sales totaling $1,445 were made. 


A “coffee and biscuit” demonstra- 
tion was the thing first decided upon. 
A Fort Lupton housewife who had 
used an electric stove for more than 
two years was engaged to dem- 
onstrate. She was to bake the 
biscuits and make the coffee—elec- 
trically—while her “guests” looked on 
and listened. After which all might 
try the coffee and biscuits, to see the 
results of electric cookery. Satur- 
day afternoon was selected as the 
time for the demonstration—after 
every housewife’s weekly house- 
cleaning program was finished. 

On the Wednesday before the 
demonstration the following letter 
was sent to every woman whose 


‘address could be obtained: 


DEAR MADAM: The Electric Range 
is better to cook on than the gas of the 
cities! 

We have a full line on display now in 
Fort Lupton. 

We have arranged with a Fort Lup- 
ton matron who has used an electric 
stove for over two years to demonstrate 
and cook in our office Saturday after- 
noon. 

There are people who say “not for 
me,” and it is especially for those that 
we want to conduct this demonstration. 
Also, there are a great many who do 
not know the quickness, cleanliness, 
economy, etc., together with the prac- 
ticability of the range, and we want 
every one to come and see, whether you 
ever expect to get one or not, or whe- 
ther you are a consumer of ours, or 
whether our lines are anywhere near 
you—we want you to see this range 
cook with your own eyes and taste some 
of the good biscuits baked in this range. 

Yours very truly, 
THE Fort LuUPTON LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY. 


On the next day, Thursday, the 
company’s meter reader was sent to 
every house he could reach, with a 
circular describing the range and a 
personal invitation to the demonstra- 
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She Loves Washing So—On 
Her Electrical Machine— 
That She Does It 
for Charity! 











If a washing machine manufacturer were 
so much as to hint that the help of elec- 
tricity could make the housewife actually 
enjoy washing clothes, women would be 
the first to scout the idea, and yet there’s 
@&@ woman in San Francisco for whom 
laundering has become such a_ pastime 
that she now seeks and does other folks’ 
washing—for charity! She is Mrs. Mary 
B. Thomas, and the “Laun-Dry-Ette” is 
the machine she owns. Being thoroughly 
practical, her charitable inclinations took 
a more helpful form than is often the 
case, and whenever she hears of an illness 
in a poor family she goes to them and 
offers to do the laundry until things get 
better. Mrs. Thomas collects and de- 
livers the washing in her roadster and 
declares that this form of charity is better 
appreciated by many a hard-pressed mother 
than a money gift. 





tion from P. D. Sheppard, local repre- 
sentative of the company. On Friday 
an advertisement in the local news- 
papers told about the “coffee and 
biscuit”? demonstration. And finally, 
on Saturday morning, lest any one 
should forget, the company tele- 
phoned to every one who had a phone, 
with an invitation to come and have 
coffee and biscuits at their office 
that afternoon. 

Every one who came that after- 
noon was registered. This enabled 
the firm to learn that sixty-two 
families were represented at the 
demonstration—this in a town with 
a population of 800, 300 of whom 
were consumers. As a direct result 
of the demonstration, which included 
washing machines, suction sweepers, 
and appliances also, the following 








sales were made: Five $125 ranges, 
two $115 ranges, two $95 ranges, 
two washers, two specials, $57.50; 
one percolator, one radiant grill. To 
say nothing of a fine list of pros- 
pects! 





To Keep Nickel-Plated Appli- 


ances From Rusting 


One of the most common causes 
of rusting of nickel-plated appli- 
ances is the handling with moist 
hands. Such moisture carries a 
large percentage of salt, with the 
result that rust develops very 
quickly if the appliance is not 
wiped dry immediately according to 
the “Service Manual,” Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Company, Inc. 

Storage in damp places, espe- 
cially in a salt atmosphere, is an- 
other cause of rusting. 

Nickel-plating is more or less 
porous, as shown under the micro- 
scope, and no amount of nickel will 
absolutely cover the steel surface 
to an extent which will obviate the 
chance of moisture getting through 
the pores of the nickel and caus- 
ing the steel to rust when condi- 
tions are especially favorable for 
developing that difficulty. A good 
coat of nickel offers considerable 
protection against rusting, but it is 
not an absolute preventative. A 
light coat of oil on nickel-plated 
appliances is a good preventive 
of rust. 


An “Armistice Day” Window 
Offers Picturesque Display 
Opportunities 


Memorial Day and Fourth of July 
no longer have a monopoly of the 
title to patriotic window displays. 
It’s getting so that we’re patriotic 
all the year round now. In the fall 
comes Armistice Day, Nov. 11, as an 
occasion to remind us that we’re 
glad we live in the U. S. A.—and 
incidentally as an opportunity for 
the dealer to put in exhibits which 
will stop a crowd. 

A particularly good hunch for a 
patriotic vacuum-cleaner window 
comes from a Chicago dealer. A 
conduit about 5 ft. high, placed on 
a standard in the center of the win- 
dow, serves as a flagpole. The top 
of the conduit is sealed, and just 
below four or five holes are drilled 
in a row down the pipe. A silk flag 
is tied to the pole as indicated in 
the accompanying illustration. The 
blower hose of a cleaner is attached 
to the lower end of the flagpole, and 
when the current is turned on the 
Stars and Stripes flutter in the 
breeze. 

Plenty of cleaner posters belong in 
the window, of course, and some 
cards with captions about the war 
against dirt, and the peace and rest 
that result when home is blest with 
an electric cleaner have always 
proved effective. 
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The fluttering flag is bound to attract 





attention—and incidentally to demonstrate 
the idea of “sweeping by air” to the passers- 


by. the strength of the air current which the 
cleaner produces. This is only one of many 
possible windows for ‘Armistice Day.” 
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Christmas Campaign Helps 
From the Society for Elec- 
trical Development 


In addition to the usual Christmas 
issue of the “Monthly Sales Service” 
which the Society for Electrical 
Development is sending out to its 
members, the 8. E. D. is mailing to 
a list of 14,000 names—both mem- 
bers and non-members—a campaign 
folder describing its 1921 Christmas 
selling helps, with the injunction, 
“Get ready and order early.” 
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This electrical gift suggestion folder, 
mailed to every family on the dealer’s list, 
will bring many a Christmas shopper to 





his store these coming weeks. It is sup- 
plied: by the S. E. D. 
This folder offers elaborately 


printed Christmas campaign material 
both to members and non-members 
of the Society, at prices far below 
what similar material would cost 
were it prepared by individual mer- 
chants. Besides that, it carries a 
message of seasonable greetings and 
inspirational comments by “Bill” 
Goodwin to the electrical industry 
at large. 

The three major selling helps 
offered by the Society are: (1) An 
elaborate set of window cut-outs 
which incorporate the Santa Claus 
motif. (2) A large main store card 
with eight smaller price and display 
cards complete in a set, all with the 
Christmas appeal and each with a 
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suggestion of a specific electrical gift. 
(3) An attractive eight-page gift 
suggestion folder, elaborately illus- 
trated and printed in colors—for in- 
closure in statements, letters and 
packages and wherever a folder of 
this size can be effectively and easily 
used. 

The keynote of the whole campaign 
is expressed in the plea by the So- 
ciety to the electrical merchant 
“Bring Back Business by Getting 
Busy Selling,’ and to start every 
detail of and develop his Christmas 
selling campaign into full swing as 
quickly as possible, on the basis that 
to shop early means that the elec- 
trical merchant must make it easy 
to do so by being prepared early. 

The descriptive folder may be had 
on application to the Society for 
Electrical Development, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Conduit Fittings and 
Wiring Devices 

S. R. Fralick & Company, 15 
South Clinton Street, Chicago, man- 
ufacturers of and distributers of 
conduit fittings and wiring devices, 
have issued a new catalog, No. 21, 
composed of five separate bulletins, 
each self-contained and covering a 
certain classification of materials. 

“In this way,” says Bernard J. 
Dillon of the company, “we feel 
that we have obtained loose-leaf 
flexibility without the trouble and 
confusion of single sheets. These 
bulletins, which are the regulation 
83 x 10 in. size, may be had either 
with or without the heavy loose- 
leaf binder. In this form they are 
particularly intended for use by 
the jobbing trade. In addition, the 
five bulletins are to be published 
in a smaller self-contained complete 
catalog which will be intended 
especially for use by the contract- 
ing trade. We believe you will also 
find that our illustrated Kwikon 
Price Service is a decided improve- 
ment over anvthing of this nature 
previouslv published.” 


Dealer 






“Music Without Labor” 


“Until the player-piano motor was 
invented, the player piano was in 
its earliest development,” reads an 


interesting little folder, “Music 
Without Labor,” issued by H. W. 
Yeager & Company, Philadelphia, 
makers of the “Aerex” piano motor. 
“It was similar to the infancy of 
the phonograph when it had to be 
turned by hand while playing the 
cylindrical record. The piano manu- 
facturers realized this shortcoming 
of the player-piano, but educated 
their buyers to believe: that ex- 
pression in the player-piano could 
only be had by foot-pumping. This 
old-fashioned idea the electric motor 
has eliminated, and the manufac- 
turer today must apologize for his 
player-piano if it requires human 
drudgery to obtain music.” 





Who Uses Flashlights? 


Did you ever stop to think how 
many people there are who could 
find special uses for flashlights in 
their everyday work? The Diamond 
Electric Specialties Company, 101 
South Orange Street, Newark, N. J., 
has made this list, in its booklet 
“Two Plans for Increasing Sales”— 
use it to suggest some new angles 
for your advertising and window 
disp!ay appeals: 


Automobilists Janitors 
Aviators Jewelers 
Bagegagemen Lathers 


Blacksmiths 
Boat builders 


Lead miners 
Lighthouse men 


Boys Machinists 
Brakemen Maids 
Campers Mail clerks 
Carpenters Marines 
Cashiers Milkmen 
Chauffeurs Mill operatives 
Circus workers Mothers 
Clerks Movie studios 
Coal miners Nurses 
Conductors Photographers 
Cooks Plumbers 
Copper miners Policemen 
Dock workers Poultrymen 
Doormen Sailors 
Draymen Salesmen 
Electricians Silver miners 
Elevator operators Soldiers 
Engineers Stage hands 
Explorers Station agents 
Express messengers Steel workers 
Farmers Street car men 


Fire fighters Supervisors 


Fishermen Surgeons 

Gas men Surveyors 

Girls Tailors 

Glass blowers Telephone installers 
Glaziers Ticket sellers 
Grocerymen Upholsterers 
Hospital orderlies Ushers 

Hunters Watchmen 


Inspectors 
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List of Material Symbol 
1 One or more radiotron power tubes.....  ..... 
2 One or more radiotron tube sockets.....  ..... 
3 Bilament rhecetat: . o.o6 6 ssc cee ess Rb. 
4 Oscillation transformer............... L 
5 Antenna series condenser........ Ci 
6 Magnetic modulator................. MM 
7 Magnetic modulator battery...... ee egal * 
8 Antenna ammeter........ ere ce A 
9 Transmitter grid leak................. 


* Four dry cells or 6-volt storage battery. 


This radiophone circuit taken from the new 
catalog of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica shows the amateur how to wire up the 
magnetic modulator, using direct-current 





























Circuit 
List of Material Symbol 
10 Grid condenser............ C2 
tt Blocking condenser... . 6666s cess Co 
12 Radio frequency choke................ X 
13 Protective condenser............-..... Ge 
14 Pilament battery... ow. cccsccccccsceae Bz 
1S Motor qenerater. . c. ccc cc ce ccccces MG 
TG) WGrOp ONG sion sone cen nceus *M 
17. Microphone milliammeter............. Ai 
18 Microphone battery switch............  S.W. 


plate supply. The table gives a list of the 
material illustrated, showing the amateur 
exactly what to get in order to put his 
station in working order. 





‘Circuits and Data That Inter- 
est Every Radio Enthusiast 


In the catalog of continuous wave 
radio apparatus just issued by the 
Radio Corporation of America, Wool- 
‘worth Building, New York, every 
-amateur will find much to read and 
remember. Clear circuit diagrams 
are given showing the wiring layout 
for an effective amateur station and 
nine different transmitting tube cir- 
‘cuits. Included in the information 
for the amateur who is thinking of 
installing a station, but has not vet 
‘reached the point of buying the 
equipment,. the booklet tells how to 
‘obtain a government license and 
‘what limitations are placed upon 
‘power input, range, etc: Sugges- 
tions on how to meet the practi- 
cal difficulties presented by sandy 
-ground, interference with other sta- 
tions and atmospheric static help to 
make the publication the sort that 
radio “bugs” will keep and read from 
‘cover to cover. 





‘A Manual of Ideas for the 
Vacuum Cleaner Salesman 


“To the vacuum cleaner salesman 
‘who thoroughly understands the 
power of even little ideas, and who 
is mentally -alert, dozens of selling 
schemes ‘will daily suggest them- 
selves,” reads an instructive little 
‘manual .on selling, now ready for 


distribution by the Hamilton Beach 


Manufacturing Company, Racine, 
Wis. 
“He will translate every single 


thing he hears or sees into terms of 
prospective purchasers to whom he 
can demonstrate his cleaner. 


“On his way to work, for instance, 
he sees a man beating a rug in a 
yard. The owner of that rug ought 
to have a vacuum cleaner! In the 
female help wanted column, in the 
classified advertisements of the local 
paper, he notes those who are ad- 
vertising for maids. They ought to 
have a vacuum cleaner to make it 
easier to obtain a maid, and to make 
her effective. He hears that Mrs. 
Jones has purchased some very ex- 
pensive new oriental rugs. She ought 
to have a vacuum sweeper to keep 
them new and beautiful! He sees 
the wagon of a carpet cleaning com- 
pany. in front of a home taking rugs 
away to be cleaned. That home ought 
to have a vacuum sweeper so that 
unsightly bare floors would never be 
necessary.” 

Other equally helpful suggestions 
for conducting demonstrations, get- 
ting prospects, introducing the sub- 
ject, overcoming objections, and so 
on, are given in the manual, which 
is entitled “How to Sell the Hamilton 





Beach Vacuum Sweeper,” and is 
obtainable on request. 
The Beardslee Chandelier Manufac- 


turing Company of Chicago has just is- 
sued a sixteen-page illuminating glass- 
ware catalog (Catalog G-S-1) illustrat- 
ing and describing 126 patterns of illu- 
minating glassware. 





Action in Your Window Brings Buyers Into Your Store 


ELL WE AI OTE 


a eee 





When the Forty-second Street, New York, 
store of the Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Company, working in conjunction with a 
manufacturer of electric irons, put on a 
window display featuring a fully cos- 
tumed Chinese laundryman people stopped, 
as the picture shows. The display, which 
ran for a week, was arranged by H. N. 
Croop and A. M. Grant of the electric 
supply firm and F. C. Lewis, Eastern rep- 
resentative of the American Electrical 
Heater Company. One of the salesmen, 
arrayed in Celestial attire, assembled and 
demonstrated irons and displayed various 





placards explaining their special features. 
Music, conveyed to the front of the store 
via phonograph and sound amplifier, added 
to the attention-getting qualities of the 


demonstration and attracted people into 
the store. While it was found that most 
of the people who paused in front of the 
modern Chinaman on the first day were 
window shoppers, a real increase in iron 
sales began on the second day of the dis- 
play and continued through the week, mak- 
ing the iron business for the week more 
than 40 per cent above normal. Business is 
good for the dealer who goes out to get it! 
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Fixture Dealers Will Convene 
at Milwaukee Jan. 30-31 
and Feb. 1-2 


The 1922 annual convention of the 
Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of 
America will be held, as already an- 
nounced, during the Fixture Market in 
Milwaukee. There will be dealers’ con- 
vention sessions on the mornings of 
Jan. 30 and 31 and Feb. 1 and 2. The 
morning sessions will end promptly at 
12 noon and the dealers will join at 
luncheon with the Illuminating Glass- 
ware Guild and the National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers. 

The officers of the Lighting Fixture 
Dealers’ Society of America are: W. A. 
Hadler, president; W. E. Thompson, 
vice-president; J. L. Wolf, secretary; 
J. A. A. Hamilton, W. L. Collins, J. B. 
Killey and O. A. Barber, directors. 





Crowds Line Up Each Day 
to See Cleveland’s Second 
“Home Electric” 


At the rate of approximately 1,400 a 
day—3,000 on Sundays—the good 
people of Cleveland lined up to inspect 
the second Home Electric opened under 
the auspices of the Cleveland Electrical 
League, and exhibited from Sept. 11 to 
Oct. 9. Every person who visited the 
model home was asked to fill out a cen- 
sus blank telling what electric appli- 
ances he owned, whether the signer 
lives in a rented house or his own, and 
data concerning the number of rooms, 
outlets, etc., in his home. Pictures of 
this fascinatingly modern home are 
shown on pages 178 and 179 in the 
sepia section of this issue of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING. 





Martin J. Wolf, until recently vice- 
president and sales manager of W. N. 
Matthews & Brother, Inc., of St. 
Louis, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Bussman Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, manufacturers of 
Buss fuses. Martin, as he is affection- 
ately and familiarly called, broke into 
the electrical field in 1910 with the 
Hobson Electric Company of Dallas, 
Tex., as assistant sales manager and 
soon became a prominent figure in the 
Southwest, attracting attention by his 
vigorous campaigning in the devzlop- 
ment of unusual business ideas. 





The Bunnell-Stevens Company, Inc., 
has purchased the property at 75 to 83 
Prospect Avenue, Binghamton, N. Y., 
and has opened a new jobbing business, 
maintaining a policy of “wholesale 


Gossip of the Trade 








Glimpses of 
Electrical Men at Work, 
at Play, and in Convention— 
as Caught by 
Lens and Pencil 
































Corner an eminent alienist and ask him 
what a hyperkenetic is and he will explain 
that the word describes a man who acts 
instantly on an idea. And so, while we 
hesitate to call Rex J. Cole names, we feel 
that the handsome general manager of the 
Duplex Lighting Works of the General 
Electric Company deserves this one. For 
on Aug. 22 at 8 p.m. the thought of going 
to Europe occurred to him; at 10.30 he 
made up his mind he was going; and at 2 
p.m. the following day he shoved off on 
board the good ship “Aquitania.” The 
hyperkenetic is the handclasping man in 
the center. 





only.” The company is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Dela- 
ware, with a capital stock of $400,000, 
fully paid in, and it is proposed tJ 
handle the better class of electrical sup- 
plies. The business is under the man- 
agement of E. J. Stevens, formerly 
sales manager for the Electric Supply 
& Equipment Company, Scranton, Pa. 








With the unanimous popularity among rep- 
resentative electragists which Farquson 
Johnson enjoys, his success in his new job 
as secretary-treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and Deal- 
ers is a matter of certainty. For the past 
two years Mr. Johnson has been editor of 
the association’s publication, the Electrical 
Contractor-Dealer, making his headquarters 
in New York. 








* Pete” Klees New Sales 
Manager of Tubular 
Woven Fabric 


P. S. Klees, who is well known to the 
electrical trade through his connection 
with electrical firms for the past twenty 
years, first with the Franklin Electric 
Manufacturing Company and afterward 
with the Westinghouse Lamp Company 
and the Pierce Fuse Company, and who 
recently has been in charge of sales for 
the New York territory of the Tubular 
Woven Fabric Company, has just been 
appointed general sales manager of the 
company and will have his headquarters 
at the factory at Pawtucket, R. I. 

The New York sales territory will be 
divided, with F. W. Brower in charge 
of the northern half, including New 
York City, and F. M. MacDuffie in 
charge of the southern half, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. Ernest C. Al- 
cott, who has been connected with the 
sales department of the company at the 
factory in Pawtucket, has been given 
charge of the Michigan and Indiana 
territory, making his principal head- 
quarters at Detroit. 





Household Appliance Expo- 
sition at Philadelphia 
Oct. 24-29 


The Household Appliances Exposi- 
tion will be held in the First Regiment 
Armory, Philadelphia, Oct. 24 to 29. 
The exhibition is being put on under 
the direction of the American Exposi- 
tion Company, of which J. H. Goodwin 
is general manager, with executive of- 
fices at 803 Real Estate Trust Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. It is estimated that 
probably 50,000 people will attend. A 
number of electrical appliance com- 
panies have reserved exhibition space 
at the Philadelphia exposition. 





Oregon’s First Electrical 
Home 


Final arrangements have been made: 
for the first electrical home in the 
Northwest which is being constructed 
for a prominent doctor of Astoria, Ore. 
Being ideally located in one of the best 
residential sections of the city and of 
the best construction and latest design, 
a successful showing is assured. The 
home is being patterned after the elec- 
trical homes of California and those 
who visit it will find a home properly 
illuminated and provided with ade- 
quate convenience outlets to accommo- 
date some fifty electrical household de- 
vices, all designed to beautify as well’ 
as lesson the work in the home. 
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The C. J. Netting Company of De- 
troit, Mich., dealers in lighting fixtures, 
is now located in new quarters at 1419 
Broadway Avenue, Detroit. 


The Standard Art Glass Company of 
New York City has recently been estab- 
lished to engage in the manufacture of 
chandeliers and portable lighting equip- 
ment. The company, of which L. S. 
Richman is president, is located at 237 
Grand Street. 


The Piedmont Electric Company, 
electrical jobbers, whose headquarters 
are in the Electrical Building, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., owing to the increase in 
business in eastern North Carolina, has 
recently opened a branch at 335 South 
Davis Street, Greensboro, N. C., which 
will be under the management of Frank 
‘B. Bibb. B. C. Banks, who has for 
several years been in charge of the 
eastern territory for the company, will 
continue in this capacity, but will work 
directly in connection with the Greens- 
boro warehouse. The Piedmont Com- 
pany, which was established in 1902, 
is distributer for the Phillips Wire Com- 
pany of Pawtucket, R. I., as well as for 
Duncan meters and transformers, Ban- 
ner lamps and Arrow “E” wiring de- 
vices. The new branch will also carry 
a complete stock of telephone wire and 
construction material, economy fuses, 
French batteries and flashlights, Colum- 
bia and Red Seal batteries and flexible 
and rigid conduit. Officers of the com- 
pany are: William Farr, president and 
general manager; F. O’C. Fletcher, sec- 
retary, and Harmon Miller, treasurer. 


The Baldwin-Hall Company of 309 
East Water Street, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been incorporated to do a wholesale 
business in electrical supplies and ma- 
chinery. Fred S. Baldwin, president, 
was formerly general sales manager 
for Pass & Seymour, Inc. William H. 
Hall, Jr., secretary-treasurer, had also 
been with Pass & Seymour. 


The Automatic Electric Heater Com- 
pany is now getting into production in 
its new plant at Warren, Pa. The new 
buildings are “L”’ shaped, approximately 
100 feet long by 60 feet wide, and have 
several times the area formerly avail- 
able, and in addition there is ample 
room for future expansion. The com- 
pany is now making, in addition to four 
sizes of Sepco water heaters, an auto- 
matic electric glue pot and a new elec- 
tric stamp vulcanizer. 


The Powers Electric Sales Company, 
Inc., manufacturer’s representative, of 
1170 Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounces to the electrical trade that its 
offices have been moved from Room 
1201 to Room 1003-4-5 of 1170 Broad- 
way. The company now represents the 
Fernando C. Mesa Company of Irving- 
ton, N. J., the Federal Porcelain Com- 
pany of Carey, Ohio, the Magic Electric 
Company of New York City and the 
Wurdack Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo. 














Every electrical man who has landed—col- 
larless and tieless—on the hospitable shores 
of Association Island, remembers this char- 
acteristic cheerful greeting of Frank Wig- 
gins, camp manager and “boss” of all he 
surveys—a greeting, by the way, which 
from that first moment makes good in a 
continuous round of marvellous, well-oiled 
camp machinery (with Frank as the deus 
ex machina), until the visitor again steps 
aboard an outgoing boat and the omnipres- 
ent Mr. Wiggins waves him the Island’s last 
adieus. Handsome Jack Wetherbie, who 
helps keep the GE distributers in leash 
during Camp Dana Bullen week each year, 
completes the picture, his bright smile dis- 
guised in goggles. 





The Charles Polacheck & Brothers 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., recently 
selected the name “Adornado” for its 
new line of lighting fixtures. The 
“Adornado” line consists of thirty-five 
designs, and is distinguished by the 
variety of floral effects on the canopies, 
candle cups and knobs, the renaissance 
effects and combinations in old gold, 
silver and ivory. 





The Worcester Electric Tool Corpora- 
tion of Worcester, Mass., is the name 
of the company which is now manufac- 
turing “Huskee”’ electric portable tools. 
This company is the result of the con- 
solidation of the Stenman Electric Valve 
Grinder Company, Inc., the Stenman 
Electric Tool Company and the Con- 
solidated Machine Tool Company, all of 
Worcester, manufacturers of portable 
electric tools. H. P. Gleason is presi- 
dent of the new organization; A. C. 
Sandberg is treasurer; J. J. Kelleher 
is sales manager and Harold Baines is 
advertising and service manager. 


The Ansonia Electric Company of 
Ansonia, Conn., manufacturers of elec- 
trical goods, is planning the construc- 
tion of a large addition to its plant in 
Ansonia. The addition will be of brick 
and steel construction, and will contain 
75,000 square feet of floor space. The 
owners hope to have the addition com- 
pleted by fall, of this year. 


Who Sells Electric 
Flat lrons? 


In order to find an answer to the fre- 
quent question, “How important are the 
hardware, housefurnishing and depart- 
ment stores in the distribution of elec- 
tric irons?” the Readers’ Service De- 
partment of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
recently sent out questionnaires to a 
number of electric iron manufacturers 
asking them how many of their electric 
irons were distributed through the elec- 
trical trade and through each of these 
other trade channels. 

Eight companies responded and the 
results of their answers are given in the 
accompanying tabulation. 

It is well to bear in mind, however, 
that three of the largest producers, the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
American Electrical Heater Company 
and Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company are not included in 
the eight companies which reported. 
The larger companies in the table, 
which are also the oldest companies, 
distribute a very large percentage of 
their production through the electrical 
trade, while the newer and smaller com- 
panies entering the field later used the 
hardware, the housefurnishing and the 
department stores to obtain distribu- 
tion, but even then they were obliged to 
return to the electrical trade to prop- 
erly sell their products. 








HOW EIGHT MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC IRONS DISTRIBUTE THEIR PRODUCTS 


1920 PRODUCTION 














1921 PRODUCTION 

















Distributed Through Through Distributed Through Through 
Through Through House Miscel- Through Through House Miscel- 
Electrical Hardware Furnishing laneous Total Electrical Hardware Furnishing laneous Total 
Company Trade Trade and Dept.Stores Channels Pro- Company Trade Trade and Dept. Stores Channels Pro- 
duction duction 
A 350 400 300 1,300 2,350 A 2,500 - 2,500 5,000 2,500 12,500 
B 20,000 40,000 10,000 10,000 80,000 B 15,000 30,000 7,500 7,500 60,000 
cS 72,000 4,800 1,000 1,000 80,000 Cc 76,000 1,000 1,000 800 80,000 
D 15,000 10,000 DU) reese 30,000 I ee le TN ae a eae a 
E 80,000 15,000 bi) | eres 100,000 E 60,000 20,000 pA heres 85,000 
F ANP 8 © &anenea 90 10 500 F 25,000 1,500 14,000 5,000 45,500 
G 20,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 50,000 G 25,000 15,000 12,000 12,000 64,000 
H 87,000 21,000 21,000 21,000 150,000 H 87,000 21,000 21,000 21,000 150,000 
8 companies, 294,750 101,200 52,990 43,910 492,850 7companies, 290,500 91,000 66,100 48,800 497,000 
Percentages, 59.9% 20.5% 10.7% 8.9% 100%. Percentages, 58.5% 18.4% 13.3% 9.8% 100 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances for the “Home Electric” 





How to Use These Pages to Make 
Your Own Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 
tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 
and pasting them on filing cards, you can 
make a buying index that will put infor- 
mation on what is made and who makes 
it right at your finger’s end. 


Every item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 
on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 
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This section ‘New Merchandise to Sell’ 
is an editorial text section prepared by 
the editors solely in the interests of 
readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
As its title explains, its purpose is to put 
before our readers mformation concern- 
ing the new merchandise and latest in- 
ventions on the market. 


To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items ere published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character of 
this service. 




















Portable Electric Sewing 


Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


A new electric sewing machine, portable 
and full-size, has just been developed by 
the Davis Sewing Machine Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and is being offered under the 
name “Bluebird.” 

All working parts of the new machine 
operate direct from the main shaft to 
insure ease of operation, and the four- 
motion feed is designed to carry the work 
under the needle with precision. The 
adjustable tension is the disk type, reg- 
ulated for different kinds of work and 
automatically released when the presser 
foot is raised. The takeup is cam driven, 
to insure an even stitch. The motor oper- 
ates on direct or alternating current, 105 
to 125 volts. 

While the woodwork and cover are of 
walnut or golden oak, the finish of the 
machine itself is white enamel, adorned 
with the “Bluebird” decorations. 





Reversible Toaster and Stove 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


The Triangle Appliance Manufacturing 
Company of 160 North Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, has recently placed on the market 
the new reversible electric toaster and 
table stove shown in the accompanying 
illustration. When this device is used as 
a toaster the rack may be used to turn 
the toast, making it unnecessary to touch 
the bread after once placing it in the 
rack. According to the manufacturers, 
table cooking can also be done on the 
stove element without change or addi- 
tional appliances. This new ‘‘Tamco” re- 
versible toaster and stove, as it is called, 
is furnished in attractive nickel-plated 
finish, complete with cord and universal 
attachment plug. 








Automobile Trouble Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


One type of trouble light for the equip- 
ment of the motorist is the ‘“Magnet- 
Lite,” manufactured by the Magnet Light 


Company, 1509 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. The feature of this equipment 
is the electromagnet, which is energized 
when the lamp is lighted and which will 
then stick in any position to iron parts 
of the car, such as the hood support rod. 











Electric Hair Drier with 
Folding Nozzle 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


The John Jorgenson Company, Ince., 120 
Liberty Street, New York City, is offer- 
ing a novel hair-drier, in which the drier 
is supplied with a pedestal or base into 
which the handle of the drier is fitted. 
The base, it will be seen, overcomes an 
objection frequently made against driers 
that must be held in the hand. An ad- 
justable nozzle, movable to any angle, is 
another convenience found in this 
“Sunny” drier. The movable nozzle 
makes it possible to fold the drier to 
occupy but little space, hence it can be 
easily carried in a small bag when 
traveling. 
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Entrance Service System 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


Johns-Manville, Incorporated, Madison 
Avenue at 41st Street, New York, is now 
marketing a comprehensive line of service 
and meter protective devices suitable for 
use wherever electric light and power 





circuits enter buildings. The ‘“Noark” 
Service System of standardized service 
entrance appliances embodies entirely new 
principles. Each appliance is in itself a 
complete meter-service equipment in which 
all devices and conductors comprising the 
service installation are thoroughly encased. 
To meet different service conditions the 
cutout, switch, meter connections and the 
testing devices, as well as other features 
can be arranged in a number of combina- 
tions. The meter may be installed above 
the cabinet, as illustrated, or below it to 
suit installation requirements. This line 
is made in sizes up to 100 amp., 250 volts 
and in two- or three-pole styles for single 
or polyphase circuits, 


A Dishwasher 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


One of the latest appliances to be 
placed on the household market is the 
Quaker dishwasher, distributed through 
the Quaker Dishwasher Sales Company, 
240 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. This 
dishwasher is made in two styles, one a 
portable machine on wheels is shown in 
the illustration, the other a combination 
porcelain top kitchen table with the washer 
on a shelf below, thus combining two 
articles. As the table top is hinged, it 
facilitates the inserting of dishes. 

The tank used is 20 in. deep and 20 
in. in diameter, making a large receptacle 
for holding the dishes. Using eight 
quarts of hot suds and operating the ma- 
chine three minutes will wash the dishes 
thoroughly according to the claim of th 
manufacturer. Other points in construc- 
tion are the noiseless gears, lack of vi- 
bration, and absence of complication. A 
small Westinghouse type ADS Universal 
motor furnishes the power, and will oper- 
ate on either alternating or direct current 
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Glow Stove 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


On the new glow stove for table cook- 
ing, offered by Manning, Bowman & Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn., the base is detach- 
able so that it can be easily washed, and 
moreover it can be used with any flat 





bottom utensil having a bottom diameter 
of 7 in. or more—two features that will 
appeal to the housewife. It is a single- 
heat stove, intended especially for light 
ee The consumption is 550 
watts, 


Electric Bottle Washer 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


The Electric Specialty Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn., is manufacturing an elec- 
tric bottle washer and general household 
motor combined in one unit. Here is 
what the company has to say about it. 

“The motor should be mounted so that 
the brush will rotate over a tub of water. 
The bottles should be about half filled 
with water, forced over the brush, which 


rotates at high speed, bringing the brush 
in contact with all the parts of the bottle, 
cleaning it quickly and thoroughly, much 
better than can be done with a hand 
brush, the time being but a small frac- 
tion of that required by the old method, 
and the cleansing is positive.” 

For smaller bottles and _ drinking 
glasses a smaller motor is furnished with 
suitable brushes. The motors of 4 hp. 
capacity are provided with cord and plug 
ready to connect into any lamp socket 
or wall outlet. 











Electric Oven for Drying 
Armatures, Etc. 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


,. For drying armatures, field coils, etc., 
in electrical repair shops a new electric 
oven has been developed by the Service 
Station Supply Company, 30 East Larned 
Street, Detroit, Mich. It was originally 
designed for heating batteries before 
opening them. This “Hyrate”’ oven is 
made in two types, for 110 volts and 220 
volts respectively, either direct or alter- 
nating current. handle on each end 
of the oven enables it to be tipped for 
inspection or removal of the contents. 





A Marcel Waver 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


The Russell Electric Company, 140 
West Austin Avenue, Chicago, Ill, de- 
scribes its new marcel waver as follows: 

“The article is a two piece appliance, 
with the heat confined to the corrugated 
rod. The clamping tongs are not heated. 
They are slipped into the hair wherever 


the wave is desired, and not being hot it 
is possible to arrange the hair in_ the 
tongs so as to get a wave exactly where 
it is desired without any possibility of 
burning the user. The corrugated heated 
rod is then placed flat and firmly into the 
corrugated groove in the tongs and slowly 
pulled about one inch. This pulls the 
wave into the hair and the rod is held in 
position for a short time until the wave is 
heated into place.” 
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American Wiremold Adopts 
* Net Price” Plan 


The American Wiremold Company, 
whose general offices and factory are 
located at Hartford, Conn., have just 
gone over from the old method of sell- 
ing wiring material at list prices and 
_ discount to the “net price plan” which 
electrical jobbers and contractors have 
been advocating for the past two or 
three years. 

“This net price plan has not met with 
much support from the manufacturers 
as it entails a little more work for 
them,” explains C. W. Abbott, vice- 
president of the American Wiremold 
Company. “As a matter of fact, I 
believe that we are the first manufac- 
turers, with the possible exception of 
one or two departments of the General 
Electric Company, to make this rather 
radical change in merchandising meth- 
ods.” 

Copies of the new Wiremold net-price 
sheets for contractor-dealers have been 
sent out to the company’s contractor- 
dealer customers, and corresponding 
sheets have also been prepared for other 
groups in the industry. 





J. E. Wilson, electrical selling pioneer, 
and for the past decade secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 
with offices at 263 Summer Street, Bos- 
ton, was presented with a handsome 
watch by the Association in token of the 
membership’s appreciation of his faith- 
ful and devoted service. “Your untir- 
ing efforts in behalf of the Electrical 
Contractors of Boston and the entire 
State of Massachusetts,” said George 
B. Quinby, chairman of the Association, 
in presenting the watch at the testimo- 
nial dinner to Mr. Wilson, “has won a 
place in their hearts that will remain 
long after you have ceased your labors.” 


The Delta Star Electric Company, 
Chicago, Ill., has opened a direct dis- 
trict office at 294 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. This office is in charge 
of Messrs. Anderson & Van Rosen, who 
have for several years been connected 
with the Delta Star engineering depart- 
ment at Chicago. 


The Shelton Electric Company, 16 
East Forty-second Street, New York 
City, has issued a new catalog on its 
high frequency generator, illustrated 
with pen and ink drawings showing 
violet ray applications in the treatment 
of various ailments. 


Thoner & Martens, 463 Commercial 
Street, Boston. Mass., specialists in 
power station apparatus and _ installa- 
tion, have issued an attractive new cata- 
log on their disconnecting switches, 
heavy-duty switches, and switch locks. 


The M. E. Hooks Company, a con- 
tractor-dealer concern of Utica, N. Y., 
has purchased the store adjoining its 
building on Devereux Street, which will 
be opened in connection with the com- 
pany’s present business. 


Al. Dusseau, recently appointed man- 
ager of the Electrical Supply Company 
of Toledo, returns to the scene of his 
earlier business career. Mr. Dusseau is 
a Toledoan, but for the past six or 
seven years has been connected with 
the Commercial Electrical Supply Com- 
pany of Detroit, where for a greater 
part of this time he was the company’s 
purchasing agent. Prior to that time he 
was engaged in the electrical contract- 
ing business. He is well known not 
only among electrical supply manufac- 
turers, but among the contractors and 
dealers. 





Being a baseball enthusiast and having two 
sons who insist that the enthusiasm be 
practical are contributing causes for the 
fine fit of “Chris” Hansen’s belt. We're 


guessing that the 
League’s’~ genial 
golfs. 


Cleveland Electrical 
secretary-manager also 





The Empire Electric Supply Company, 
Williams and Sterrett Streets, Houston, 
Texas, is a new wholesale electrical 
supply business organized by the fol- 
lowing Texas men: Edward F. Hail, 
president and general manager; H. F. 
Reichardt, vice-president and treasurer; 
T. B. Matthews, secretary and assistant 
manager; E. S. Lagarde, C. C. Geed- 
ings, J. B. Matthews, J. S. Baldwin, 
L. H. Fuller. The warehouse of the new 
company is located in the center of 
distribution of eighteen railroads at 
the head of the Houston Ship Channel 
from the Gulf of Mexico. 


The Russell Electric Company, 140 
West Austin Avenue, Chicago, an- 
nounces the appointment of Paul C. 
Bandy. formerly of the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Manufacturing Company, as man- 
ager of its new industrial heating de- 
partment. The new industrial line of 
the Russell company includes space 
heaters, conduction heaters, industrial 
immersion heaters, chocolate warmers, 
glue pots, solder pots, etc. 


J. A. Janney of Chicago resigned his 
position as Central District heating ap- 
pliance specialist for the Western Elec- 
tric Company, and, effective Sept. 1, 
he was appointed field sales manager 
for the National Sweeper Division of 
the Torrington Company at Torring- 
ton, Conn. 


The Kay-Bee Electric Supply Com- 
pany is the name of a new wholesale 
and retail electrical business of New 
York City, recently opened on the 
Bowery (at Grand Street), near its 
lighting fixture business, by the Kup- 
perberg Lighting Fixture Company, of 
which H. Kupperberg is president. 


The Central Electric Company of 
Huntington, W. Va., has recently been 
chartered with.a capital stock of $15,000 
to engage in a wholesale and retail 
electrical business. The incorporators 
are Thompson B. Pierce, F. L. Hussey, 
Lucille M. Pierce of Ashland, Ky., Wil- 
liam L. Pierce and R. T. Mosby of 
Christiansburg, Ky. 


The New Jersey Auto Electric & 
Supply Corporation is a new wholesale 
jobbing concern recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000. The 
company is located at 810 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Asbury Park, N. J., and the of- 
ficers are Arthur J. Naylor, Jr., presi- 
dent; William J. Jennings, treasurer, 
and William E. Foster, secretary. 


William F. Clarke, of 386 Westmin- 
ster Road, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
appointed exclusive representative of 
the M. W. Dunton Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., manufacturers of the 
Nokorode line, for the New York metro- 
politan district. 


The E. C. Adam Company, lighting 
fixture manufacturer, has taken over 
the lighting fixture department of the 
Frank Adam Electric Company of St. 
Louis. E. C. Adam, formerly man- 
ager of the lighting fixture department 
for the Frank Adam Company, is pres- 
ident of the new corporation, Herbert 
S. Griffin is vice-president and Richard 
N. Loeb is secretary. The new com- 
pany will be operated as a separate cor- 
poration. 


S. R. Fralick & Company, of 15 South 
Clinton Street, Chicago, manufacturers 
and distributers of conduit fittings and 
wiring devices, announce the appoint- 
ment of the following sales agents in 
the territories indicated: Watts & 
Barry, Ine., 50 Church Street, New 
York City, for the Metropolitan dis- 
trict; P. L. Hoadley, 609 Seaboard 
Building, Seattle, Wash., for the North 
Pacific Coast territory, and J. J. 
Schaller, 257 Spring Street, Los Ange- 
les, Cal., for the Southern Pacific Coast 
territory. 

The Midwest Electric Supply Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with a capital of $50,000 to 
deal in electrical supplies and equip- 
ment of all kinds. Among the incor- 
porators are F. L. Hole and Carl V. 
Weygandt. 

The Haese Electric Company, of 
Punxsutawney, Pa., dealers in general 
electrical products, whose by-word is, 
“We cater to mine trade,’ announces 
the opening of a new electric and re- 
pair shop at Tyrone, Pa., specializing 
in the care of armature winding and 
motor repair work for coal and indus- 
trial trade. 
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Herbert T. Lewis has been appointed 
manager of the Philadelphia office of 
the Robbins & Myers Company, suc- 
ceeding the late A. S. Tarr. Mr. Lewis 
entered the employ of the company in 
1913 as a salesman in the Philadelphia 
office. The territory under his new 
jurisdiction will include the states of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, south- 
ern New York and eastern Tennessee. 


L. A. Derby Company, of Lowell, 
Mass., has been incorporated with a 
$50,000 capital to engage in the elec- 
trical supply and contracting business. 
Frank H. Derby is president and 
Lucius A. Derby, of 148 First Street, 
Lowell, is treasurer. 


The Electrical Contractors’ Corpora- 
tion, of Waterbury, Conn., has recently 
filed a certificate with the Secretary of 
State of Connecticut, increasing the 
capital stock of the concern from $50,- 
000 to $100,000. 


The Schimmel Electric Supply Com- 
pany is now occupying its new build- 
ing at 526 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., moving there from its old head- 
quarters at 318 Market Street. It is a 
six-story building with a floor space of 
42,000 sq.ft. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company announces the ap- 
pointment of F. T. Whiting, manager 
of the engineering division of the Chi- 
cago office, as manager of the industrial 
division of that office. He succeeds 
N. G. Symonds, who has just been made 
manager of the Chicago office. 


The Conneaut Metal Works Company, 
Conneaut, Ohio, maker of marine elec- 
trical fittings and marine electric light- 
ing equipment, announces the opening 
of a sales office at 30 Church Street, 
New York City, in charge of A. B. Wil- 
son, secretary of the company. 


The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, announces the resigna- 
tion of its president and general man- 
ager, John H. Patterson. His son, 
Frederick B. Patterson, was elected as 
the new president, while J. H. Bar- 
ringer has been made general manager. 


The Steel City Electric Company, 
electrical specialties, of 1207 Columbus 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., announces the 
appointment of Kearton & Nagle, 71 
West Twenty-third Street, New York 
City, as district sales representatives. 


The Robert Findlay Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., of 224 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, manufacturers of light- 
ing fixtures, announces to the trade 
that it has received a decree from the 
United States District Court in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., sustaining the validity of its 
design patent on its No. 500 fixture, 
the court granting a decree for an in- 
junction and damages against the 
Hygrade Lighting Fixture Company, 
holding the frame for shades which the 
latter was manufacturing to be an in- 
fringement of the Findlay Company de- 
sign patent. 


The Celluloid Zapon Company, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, maker 
of lacquer and lacquer enamel finishes, 
now has a Philadelphia office at 520 
Walnut Street. 


The B. & L. Metal Stamping Com- 
pany, Inc., 155 Jamaica Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., maker of metal specialties, 
has issued a new folder describing its 
“Belmet” bracket hooks and hickies for 
lamp clusters, lamp bodies and candles. 


The Sager Electrical Supply Com- 
pany is the new name of James W. 
Poole, Inc., 201 Congress Street, Bos- 
ton. The change is one of name only, 
the organization remaining the same. 

The American Insulator Corporation, 
New Freedom, Pa., announces the ap- 


pointment of the Albert J. Cox Com- 


pany, 564 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
as its sales representative in Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. Its products are cold 
molded insulating parts for electrical 
and automotive units. 




















To make complete any discussion of things 
electrical in the Southeast it is essential to 
mentior. the name of T. W. Peters, who re- 
cently joined the forces of the Black & 
Decker Mfg. Company, of Baltimore. Mr. 
Peters was one of the organizers of the 
Southeastern Section of the N. E. L, A. and 
was its first president. 





The Continental Electric Company, 
Ltd., 507-11 King Street, East, Toronto, 
Ont., has begun the manufacture of 
Royal electric cleaners. This company, 
newly organized and entirely separate 
from the P. A. Geier Company, which 
makes the Royal cleaners in the United 
States, is just getting into production 
and will shortly be in position to supply 
the Canadian demand. 


R. K. Swift, who for more than eight 
years has been manager of the New 
England sales branch office of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, has resigned 
and is enjoying the benefits of a rest 
at his camp at East Weymouth, Mass. 
For ten years prior to assuming charge 
of the New England sales office, Mr. 
Swift was a salesman for the firm. 


A. Hedeman, who is representing the 
Signal Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Solar Light Company in 
Boston, has moved from 453 Washing- 
ton Street to larger quarters at 143 
Federal Street. 


A. Hall Berry, 71-73 Murray Street, 
New York City, has been appointed dis- 
trict sales representative for the Ajax 
Electric Specialty Company of St. 
Louis in the territory covered by the 
States of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, Dela- 
ware and New Jersey. 


A. Shemel & Company, Inc., of 60 
East 116th Street, New York City, have 
added a line of brass goods, glassware 
and lighting fixtures to their wholesale 
business. Through an error this new 
Shemel addition was referred to as a 
retail department in a recent statement 
in these columns. “We do not at any 
time cater to retail business,” explains 
M. Zucker for the company, “and our 
new department of glassware lighting 
fixtures will be likewise conducted on a 
wholesale business only.” 


The Mautner Lamp Manufacturing 
Company of New York City has taken 
over new factory and showroom quar- 
ters at 103 Mott Street, near Canal 
Street. The company will continue to 
manufacture, but on a larger scale, 
boudoir and table lamps. 


Vitonet Corporation, manufacturers 
of electrical heating pads and blankets, 
formerly located in Brooklyn, now has 
its headquarters at 143 Liberty Street, 
New York City. G. H. Whitney is pres- 
ident of the company. 


The Neeman Electrical Supply Com- 
pany has opened a new branch at 124 
East 116th Street, New York City. 


The Marine Lighting Company, Elk 
Street and Michigan Avenue, Buffalo, 
N. Y., commercial electrical contrac- 
tors, has been reorganizing its activ- 
ities lately. As sales agent for the Art 
Metal Manufacturing Company of Cleve- 
land, the company is now confining its 
selling efforts to commercial type fix- 
tures and incandescent lamps. In the 
fall the company plans to incorporate 
and move into larger quarters. 


The Holabird Electrical Company has 
been appointed Pacific Coast sales rep- 
resentative for Henry D. Sears of Bos- 
ton. Under the general direction of 
R. D. Holabird, the Sears interests will 
be in the charge of H. A. Sayles, secre- 
tary of the Holabird Electrical Com- 
pany, whose offices are located at San 
Francisco, Hobart Building, 582 Market 
Street, and at Los Angeles, 451 East 
Third Street. A complete and adequate 
stock of Weber wiring devices will be 
carried in the Holabird warehouse in 
San Francisco, and will be available to 
all the company’s coast distributers 
and their customers. A comprehensive 
illustrated catalog of the complete 
Sears line is now on the press and will 
be distributed during October. 
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Electric Auto Radiator Heater 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


An electric heating device for attach- 
ment to the radiators of water cooled 
motor cars is being manufactured by the 
Sharpe Electric Appliance Company, De- 
troit, Mich. The heating element is bolted 
to the base of the radiator, and is sup- 
plied with current from the usual lighting 
circuit by means of a flexible cord and 
plug. The attachment socket, designed 
for mounting on a convenient point near 
the radiator, carries a cover for dust and 
moisture protection when not in use. 




















Radio Sound Amplifier 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 

A radio device for reproducing without 
distortion signals and voices for large 
audiences is being sold by the Continental 
Radio & Electric Corporation. 6 Warren 
Street, New York. The device, which is 
known as a “phonetron,” carries two wind- 
ings which actuate a solenoid attached 
to the center of the diaphragm, at a 
frequency depending upon the frequency 
of the incoming radio signals. One of 
these windings is connected to a local 
power source, while the other is connected 
to the output circuit of the radio circuit. 
The changing of the magnetic field causes 
the plunger to vibrate and this vibration, 
taken up by the diaphragm, produces 
sound. By a reversal of the process, it 
is possible to use this new device as a 
microphone. 

In this case it functions in the trans- 
mitting circuit and controls the voice or 
other vibrations, which eventually find 
themselves flowing into the ether or along 
the wire line, depending on whether the 
unit is used for wireless telephony or 
ordinary telephony. When the phonetron 
is used as a transmitter, it is not neces- 
sary to be as close to it as is the case with 
the ordinary carbon granule microphone. 

For the transmission of music, from an 
orchestra, it is therefore not necessary to 
have a horn attached to it, which would 
tend to cause distortion, even at the 
transmitting end of the line. 























Electric “Danger Signal” for 


; Automobiles 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


The Mitchell-Livingston ico, Inc., 
Twenty-first Street and Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, has placed on the market an 
electric .danger signal for automobiles 
called the Turn-o-stop. It consists of two 
electric safety signal lamps fastened one 
on.each rear mud guard of a car. They 
are electrically operated by pressing a 
small lever which may be attached to the 
steering-post or to any other convenient 
place within the driver’s reach. 








FIG A 
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Electric Milker 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


A great many farmers have not in- 
stalled milking machines due to the fact 
that it has required quite a lot of work 
and expense to prepare a barn for the 
machines, The Blue Ribbon Electric 
Milker, which is just being introduced, is 
claimed to overcome this part of the 
difficulty and make it possible to put an 
electric milker into use on a moment’s 
notice without any special preparation 
whatever. The milker can be operated 
any place where there is an electric con- 
nection. 

The big feature of this device is its 
simplicity. All of the operating mecha- 
nism is on the cover of the pail that re- 
ceives the milk. You simply connect a 
cord on the cover of the pail to your 
electric connection and the motor is 
started which operates a vacuum pump 
creating q vacuum in the pail. A posi- 
tive driven pulsator direct connected with 
the pump and motor makes the action 
or squeeze intermittent and the cow is 
milked in the same way as by hand. It 
is manufactured and sold by the Electric 
Milker Corporation, Tower Building, 
Chicago. 








A Portable Drill 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


The Knight Engineering & Sales Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal., has _ recently 
placed on the market an electric drill 
known as the One-Hand-Y Drill. This 
drill is extremely light in weight, and is 
designed for small work. It can be used 
in a small shop, or for general manu- 
facturing purposes, where the drill can 
be taken to the work. It is especially 
useful in drilling holes for cotter-pins, 
nameplates, or any small holes in metal, 
ne _— for wood screws in cabinet 
work, etc. 











Battery Charging Outfit 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


A device for charging starting, lighting 
and ignition batteries in the motorist’s 
own garage is being marketed by the 
Automatic Devices Company, of 129 W. 
Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. The outfit 
is a small affair, measuring 54 x 7 x 7 in. 
and is designed for mounting on the gar- 
age wall. It is attached to the nearest 
alternating current lamp socket by means 
of an attachment plug. In order to 
facilitate the charging of motor car 
batteries without removing them from 
the car, a nickel plated receptacle, to be 
permanently wired to the battery circuit, 
is supplied for mounting on the dash. 

The “homcharger,’ as the device is 
styled, consists of a transformer, recti- 
fying ‘valve’ which delivers a_ uni- 
directional current to the battery. In ad- 
dition to an ammeter to indicate the 
charging rate, the equipment includes a 
10-ft. charging cable and plug. Besides 
the type of charging device designed for 
use on alternating current circuits, a 
modified outfit is produced for use in 
connection with direct current service. 




















What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 9" 
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Tool for Bending “Wiremold” 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


. A new tool to aid in bending ‘“Wire- 
mold’ when installing this surface-type 
“flat conduit,” has been developed by the 
American Wiremold Company. Hartford, 
Conn. Internal and external bends may 
be made in the ‘‘Wiremold”’ with this 
tool, as well as bends or offsets in the 
middle of a length. This bender, the 
ee states, will open up new 
elds. 

















Crystal Lamp Shades 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


A new line of lamp shades designed by 
the American artist, Henri Raphael Cook, 
is being offered by the National Illuminat- 
ing Appliance Company, 255 West Forty- 
fourth Street, New York City. The shades 
have the effect of a combination of leaded 
glass, silk and parchment, being translu- 
cent and _ iridescent. The lamp shown 
may be had with a satin or crystal shade, 
= a hand-colored, iris-flowered pottery 

ase, 











Portable Electric Hand-Drill 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


A lightweight portable electric hand- 
drill of ~; in. capacity with pistol grip, 
is the latest addition to the ‘‘Cincinnati” 
line of portable electric drills and grind- 
ers manufactured by the Cincinnati Elec- 
trical Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This new drill is designed to answer 
the need for a light and frictionless but 
high-speed and powerful tool that is 
adaptable to all kinds of drilling. It is 
suitable for drilling in steel, brass, alumi- 
num and sheet metal and for automobile 
body work, car building, window frames, 
ete. And it makes a very practical tool 
for wood boring. 

The new drill is compactly and sub- 
stantially built, and is equipped with uni- 
versal motor, for use on direct and alter- 
nating current of the same voltage. The 
motor housing, end caps and handle are 
made of special strength aluminum, in- 
suring minimum weight. 


Vacuum Cleaner 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


The Federal Electric Company, 8700 
South State Street, Chicago, Ill., have re- 
modeled their cleaner adding a number 
of improvements. 

The third roller castor at the rear of 
the machine was changed from a station- 
ary castor to a revolving castor. This 
revolving wheel makes the machine much 
easier and handier to guide. And now, 
the Federal has a new dust bag, com- 
fortable switch for starting and stopping, 


and numerous other features. The main 
feature of this new model is the driving 
mechanism for the revolving brush. 

The fibres of the brush are securely 
embedded in a brass red which, the manu- 
facturer claims, will not crack or break, 
and will always hold the bristles securely. 
The new silent chain drive eliminates de- 
lays from breaking of tiny belts. No 
small, fragile belts to break—no tiny 
gears to get out of order or rattle. This 
trouble-proof chain on the Federal is the 
latest and most up-to-date method of driv- 
ing the revolving brush, according to the 
manufacturer. 


























Boudoir Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


A number of finishes are specified for 
the new boudoir lamp offered by the 
Aladdin Manufacturing Company, Muncie, 
Ind.—old ivory, Egyptian bronze, white 
and pink, black and gold, white and blue. 
The stands are of two types, 14 in. high; 
the shades of two shapes, 8 in. in 
diameter. 


Multiple-Unit Christmas 
Tree Outfit 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


The Diamond Electric Specialties Cor- 
poration of 101-103 South Orange Ave- 
nue, Newark, has developed what it calls 
its ‘‘De Luxe Adto” Christmas tree light- 
ing outfit. This outfit is made in two 
styles, one with green composition sockets 
and the other with candle sockets. Such 
outfits can be connected together by 
means of a specially designed receptacle 
which accommodates the cap of any 
standard two-piece parallel-blade plug. 
With an outfit of this kind in stock, it is 
only necessary for the dealer to handle 
one size outfit—the eight-light—since a 
number of such outfits can be added to- 
gether to make sixteen, thirty-two, up to 
sixty-four light units. The extra at- 
tachment socket is made of molded ma- 
terial and the contacts are concealed in 
the interest of electrical safety. 








Washing Machine Drainer 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


A washing machine drainer designed 
to work equally well on low city water 
pressure, is the ‘“‘Waterwitch,’’ manufac- 
tured by B. Parks Rucker, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Attached to 
the faucet in the stationary tub or sink, 
the ejector operates by water pressure 
to lift the water from the washing ma- 
chine. It is easily attached and dis- 
connected, has no loose parts, and is 
made of lacquered brass. To the house- 
wife, it means the pumping of the water 
out of the washing machine into the 
sink, without any drainage or lifting of 
pails, or spilling of water on the floor. 
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K. A. McIntyre Joins Staff of 
Electrical Development 
Society 


Electrical contractor-dealers in par. 
ticular will be interested in the an- 
nouncement that Kenneth A. McIntyre 
of Toronto has joined the staff of the 
Society for Electrical Development. 

Through his close association with 
electrical contractors Mr. MclIntyre’s 
services will be exceedingly valuable to 
society members. In the United States 
he will devote his time to the prob- 
lems of the contractor-dealer, while in 
Canada he will specialize on field work 
among all branches of the industry. 

Mr. McIntyre is well known on both 
sides of the border as an active asso- 
ciation worker. For more than nine 
years he has been engaged in the elec- 
trical business in Toronto. For the 
past three years he has been vice-presi- 
dent of Beattie-McIntyre, Ltd., and has 
specialized in the contracting end of 
the business. His association activities 
have covered a period of more than five 
years. He was largely instrumental in 
organizing the Toronto Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association and was president 
of that organization before it expanded 
into the Ontario Association of Electri- 
cal Contractors and Dealers and be- 
came affiliated with the N. A. E. C. & 
D. He still retains his chairmanship 
of the Ontario Association as well as 
his financial interest in the firm of 
Beattie-McIntyre, Ltd., although his 
headquarters will be at the society’s 
offices in New York. 





Westinghouse Radio 
Sales Changes 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company announces that it 
has sold the assets of the International 
Radio Telegraph Company to the Radio 
Corporation of America, retaining cer- 
tain patents and rights in foreign fields. 
It has also obtained a substantial in- 
terest in the stock of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America and made commercial 
agreements with that company regard- 
ing the sale of radio devices which are 
manufactured by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
and which it will continue to manufac- 
ture. It will also retain certain rights 
in the wireless field, among which is 
the broadcasting of information, an 
achievement well known to the amateur 
public. 





The Morton Company, snecialist in 
advertising and merchandising, an- 
nounces the opening of headquarters in 
the Finance Building, 750 Prospect 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. C. O. Morton 
is managing director of the company, 
and the officers are: A. B. Cole, presi- 
dent; Roy M. Brown, vice-president; R. 
S. Andrews, vice-president; George W. 
Randall, secretary, and F. E. Craw- 
ford, treasurer. 


New Retail Electrical Stores 








The Art Lamp and Gift Shop of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is a new retail busi- 
ness recently opened at 15 and 17 West 
Northampton Street by Michlosky 
Brothers. The new shop carries a com- 
plete line of lamps, including reading 
and desk lamps, floor and _ boudoir 
lamps, Japanese and Chinese novelties, 
as well as a ful! line of electrical appli- 
ances and supplies. 

““Merck’s” is the name of a new re- 
tail electrical business recently estab- 
lished by W. B. Merck and sons at 
Eustic, Fla. (Lake County). The shop 
adjoins the new DeWitt block, where a 
display room carrying a complete stock 
of fixtures, supplies and household ap- 
pliances has been fitted up. 


The Siegel Electric Company, for- 
merly of 406 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, has moved to 133 West Thirty- 
seventh Street. Morris Siegel, pro- 
prietor, will be glad to receive cata- 
logs from manufacturers covering wir- 
ing specialties and household appli- 
ances. 


The Modern Farm and Home Utili- 
ties Company of 129 East Seventh 
Street, Chester, Pa., is the name of the 
retail business formerly conducted by 
the William T. Buck Electrical Com- 
pany. The new proprietor is William 
T. Quillen, who announces a complete 
line of electrical labor-saving appli- 
ances for home and farm as well as a 
complete line of electrical supplies. 

William T. Buck of Chester, Pa., who 
formerly conducted the retail electrical 
business known as the William T. Buck 
Electrical Company at 129 East 
Seventh Street, has disposed of that 
business to William T. Quillen and has 
located a new shop at 630 Crosby 
Avenue. 


The M & S Electric Company of 
Wausau, Wis., is now the name of the 
retail electrical business formerly 
known as the Electrical Merchandising 
Company of 207 Third Street. The new 
proprietors are J. J. Mohr and N. R. 
Smith, both of Wausau, and a complete 
line of appliances is carried. 





Southern Idaho Electrical Contractor-Dealers Get 
Together at Roise 




















At the semi-annual convention of the 
Southern Idaho Association of Electri- 
cal Contractor-Dealers held at Boise 
on Sept. 4 and 5, individual member 
interest was insured for the following 
year by assigning special association 
duties to each man present at the con- 
vention. 

Addresses were made by President 
Harvey Ball, Mayor E. B. Sherman of 
Boise, H. T. Plumb, engineer for the 
General Electric Company at Salt Lake 
City; Frank R. Venable, secretary of 
the Montana Association of Electrical 
Contractor-Dealers; E. E. Brazier of 
the Capital Electric Company of Salt 
Lake City, C. C. Campbell of the Inter- 
Mountain Electric Company of Salt 
Lake City, Lawrence W. Davis of the 


National Association of Electrical Con- 
tractor-Dealers, Stephen I. Miller of 
the Northwest Electric Service League 
of Seattle, James F. Orr, sales man- 
ager of the Idaho Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Boise, and Senator I. E. Rock- 
well of Hailey, Idaho. 

The Boise reception committee in- 
cluded B. J. Hetherington, chairman; 
S. Z. Gwaltney, William Hopper, J. F. 
Orr and Roy Walker. The officers of 
the association, which was organized 
on Feb. 20, 1921, are: Harvey Ball, 
Boise, Idaho, president; William Hop- 
per, Boise, Idaho, vice-president; Wal- 
ter Bauchman, Idaho Falls, vice-presi- 
dent; William Bullock, Weiser, Idaho, 
vice-president, and Harry Dinkelacker. 
Twin Falls, secretary-treasurer. 
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“The Wife Saving Station” of New 
Orleans is another shop which has 
adopted this popular name. It is being 
opened in the Pontalba Building, St. 
Peter Street, New Orleans, La. 


The Garde Company, Hartford, Conn., 
has been recently incorporated to deal 
in electrical supplies. The capital stock 
is $10,000 and the incorporators are 
A. E. and B. Garde, of Cromwell, Conn., 
and C. M. Bigelow, of Hartford. 


A. W. Sweeney, recently of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has established an _ electrical 
supply and contracting shop on Main 
Street, Darien, Conn., under the name 
of the Darien Electric Supply Company. 


The Economy Electric Manufacturing 
Company, of New Haven, Conn., has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$25.000 to deal in electrical appliances. 
Its shop is at 1 Lawrence Street. A. E. 
Lapides is president; S. Jacobson, sec- 
retary, and S. D. Pardoll treasurer. 


Bethlehem Electric Supply Company, 
formerly of 538 Main Street, Bethlehem, 
Pa., has moved to 25 West Broad Street. 


A. E. Schrock, electrical farm light 
dealer, has moved from Seventh Street 
to 311 Juliana Street, Parkesburg, 
W. Va. 


The Crowe-Woodcock Company is the 
name of a new retail electrical business 
recently established at Worcester, Mass. 


The B. C. Electric Company, of 
Columbia, S. C., is remodeling the front 
of its new store on Gervais Street. 


The Linmor Electric Company, 411 
Eleventh Street, Huntington, W. Va., 
is a new company dealing in electrical 
supplies. 


Davison & Turell, Corbin, Ky., have 
opened a new electrical shop. 


The J. V. Avorott Electric Company, 
Union City, Tenn., is a new electrical 
retail concern. 


The Bridgeport Electric Supply Com- 
pany, of Bridgeport, Conn., has recently 
been organized and incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000, to deal in elec- 
trical supplies, machinery, etc. The in- 
corporators are: A. I. Lapides, of 551 
Campbell Ave., West Haven, Conn.; A. 
W. Harris, of 123 Derby Ave., New 
Haven, Conn.; and I. L. Segar, of New 
York City. A store and salesroom has 
been opened at 33 Middle St., Bridge- 
port. 

The Modern Electric Supply Company 
has opened a new feature display room 
at 260 Springfield Ave., Newark, N. J. 
In addition to an attractive selection 
of fixtures and brackets, portable lamps 
and stand lamps, the company also car- 
ries a full stock of electric fans, electric 
table devices and incandescent lamps. 
Max Schechter is general manager of 
the Modern Electric Supply Company. 


“Drive Inn” is the name of a new 
dealer-concern in tires and electrical 
automobile accessories of Quincy, III. 


Blersch & Lubbering are opening a 


new electrical shop at 720 State Street, 
Quincy, Ill. 


The Engel Electric Store of Palmyra, 
N. Y., has moved into new and larger 
quarters. 

S. S. Hough of Red Oak, Ia., is now 
the proprietor of the retail business 
formerly conducted by Charles Foster. 

The Beacon Supply Company is now 
the name of the L. & G. Electrical and 
Hardware Company, Milford, Mass. 
Louis Marino and Pio Guglielme are the 
new proprietors of the business. 


Ray Laughlin has opened an electri- 
cal shop in the Kuhn building on Main 
Street, Farmington, W. Va. He is get- 
ting in a full supply of electrical equip- 
ment, and is ready to handle all elec- 
trical wiring. 








Apparently Arthur M. Collins, vice-president 
of the Cleveland Electrical League, takes 
his golf seriously. Here we see the start 
of one of those remarkable shots which 
remove the flag and hole out simultaneously. 





J. A. Heaton & Son are the successors 
to the retail business of J. A. Heaton 
of South Twenty-second Street, Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky. 

George M. Cushman has opened a 
Gainaday Electric Company store at 
Bangor, Me. Mr. Cushman will oper- 
ate as the exclusive agent for Gain- 
aday products in Bangor. 


Hal A. Stone, for many years in the 
Northwestern Electric Equipment Com- 
pany, has, in company with Andrew P. 
Jergensen, gone into business for him- 
self in St. Paul, Minn., under the firm 
name of the Stone Electric Shop. The 
new firm has bought out the Nelson 
Electric Co., at 22 East Sixth Street, and 
will remain at that location. The Stone 
Electric Shop will handle everything 
electrical, and will pay especial atten- 
tion to fixture and repair work. A wir- 
ing department is being installed, in 
charge of experienced men. 


J. C. Mellon has a new electrical shop 
in Rocky Ford, Otero County, Col. 


R. V. Oyler is a new electrical dealer 
at 2082 University Avenue, Berkeley, 
Alameda County, Cal. 


The Heavener Battery Shop has been 
opened in Heavener, LeFlore County, 
Okla., to deal in batteries. 


L. A. Whittaker is the successor to 
the Reynolds Electric Company, Van 
Buren, Crawford County, Ark. 


The Hoke Electrical Company has re- 
cently gone into the electrical business 
at Champion, Chase County, Neb. 

G. W. Bearden, of Kinsley, Edwards 
County, Kan., has opened a shop for 
selling electrical appliances, plumbing 
and heating. 


I. H. Fields, a blacksmith, of Nepon- 
set, Ill., has gone into the electrical ap- 
pliance business. 


The University Electric Company is 
successor to the Clark Electric Com- 
pany, of 10202 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


The King Electric Washing Machine 
Company has opened a store at Annap- 
olis, Md., as Gainaday Electric Com- 
pany agents. The company’s head- 
quarters are at Baltimore, where they 
have been averaging the sale of thirty- 
five Gainaday washers a week. 


E. W. Collison, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y., 
has opened a new Gainaday Electric 
Company store. He will be the ex- 
clusive Gainaday agent and distributer 
in Jamaica. 


The Youngman Sales Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has closed a lease for 
a storeroom at 68 East Broad Street, 
including the basement in which will be 
operated an electrical equipment busi- 
ness, distributing the Apex Washing 
Machine. Thé concern also controls 
central Ohio territory for the Eureka 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner. The lease 
runs for ten years. The Youngman 
Sales Company has a chain of retail 
outlets, with stores in a number of 
cities. 

The Berning Electric Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been chartered with 
a capital of $15,000 to deal in electri- 
cal supplies and equipment. The in- 
corporators are Walter F. Berning, 
George B. Graman, W. F. Stephenson, 
Louis E. Berning and John W. Sadlier. 

The Herald Electric Shop has been 
opened by Jerry Herald at 318 S. Main 
Street, Goshen, Ind. 


Kunze & Garthoff, electrical contrac- 
tor-dealers of Williamsport, Pa., have 
moved from 753 Third Street into new 
and larger quarters at 59 Third Street. 

The Prest-O-Electric Devices Com- 
pany, Inc., of Hartford, Conn., has re- 
cently been incorporated under the 
laws of Connecticut to deal in electrical 
machinery, appliances, devices, ete. The 
capital stock is $500,000 and the incor- 
porators are A. W. Britton, 404 Greg- 
ory Avenue, West Orange, N. J.; R. K. 
Thistle, 25 Baldwin Street, East Orange, 
N. J.; and S. B. Howard, Millbrook, 
New York. 
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Electric Vulcanizer 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


An automatic electric stamp vulcanizer 
has recently been manufactured by the 
Automatic Electric Heater Company, 
Warren, Pa. A special feature is the in- 
dividual heat controls for the upper and 
lower platens, by which a uniform result 
may be obtained. The units cannot burn 
out from overheating because these con- 
trols are automatic. Starting with the 
vulcanizer cold it takes about twenty-five 
minutes to bring it to the desired heat of 
280 to 300 deg., at which point the elec- 
tric current is automatically turned off. 
When cooled a few degrees the current 
is automatically turned on until] full heat 
is regained, then shut off again. Just 
enough current is used to maintain the 
heat at correct operating temperature. 
There is no waste of energy and it is 
claimed that its operation is so simple 
——— an apprentice can produce good 
results. 





Wall Paper Cutter 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


An apparatus for cutting wall paper 
borders called the ‘Little Giant’? applique 
machine has been placed on the Market 
by. the Signal Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Menominee, Mich. The motor 
housing and stand are of polished cast 
aluminum, making it light in weight and 
neat appearing. All moving parts are 
encased in an oilproof housing which also 
acts aS a grease reservoir, assuring good 
lubrication. Ball bearings are used to 
relieve wear, prevent noise and give long 
life. It does not require a lamp in series 
and may be connected direct to 110 v. 
a.c. or d.c. It permits the use of a phono- 
graph needle so that one may always 
have a sharp needle at little expense. 


Portable Sign Unit 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


A portable sign unit has been placed 
on the market by the Economical Elec- 
tric Lamp Division, National Lamp 
Works of General Electric Company, 25 
West Broadway, New York City. The 
unit is complete and includes enameled 
case, aluminum face plate, letters and 
numbers. 

This unit is suitable for use among pro- 
fessional men as it can be placed on the 
window sash as a visible illumination to 
indicate the name, office hours and loca- 
tion. It may also be used in stores and 
offices to indicate various departments. 
Here it can be fastened permanently or 
suspended from a bracket. 
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Bank Alarm Signal 


From Electrical Merchandising, 
October, 1921 


For protection of banks against 
a “hold-up” a switch to be oper- 
ated by the foot has been manufac- 
tured by Edwards & Company, 
Ine., 140th and Exterior Streets, 
New York City. These switches 
are placed on the floor under tellers’ 
windows and at a sign of danger a 
slight raise of the bar with the toe 
will sound an alarm. Bells may 
be located either inside or out and 
a connection can be had _ direct 
with the police station. A long 
bar, running the length of the cage, 
which can be operated from any 
point makes the connection, which 
can be accomplished without the 
movement being seen by the burglar. 


Dry Battery Lighting Outfit 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


The Columbia dry battery lighting out- 
fit, which is in reality a small lighting 
system for use with dry battery current, 
is the newest product to be marketed by 
the National Carbon Company, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This outfit consists of one 
six volt, two candlepower Mazda lamp, 
twelve feet of lamp cord, one combina- 
tion switch and socket, and a sliding hook 
to hang up the lamp in any convenient 
place. The parts are completely assem- 
bled and neatly packed in a cardboard 
container. 








Portable Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


A new type of portable lamp has just 
been placed on the market by Russell & 
Stoll Company, 17 Vandewater Street, 
New York City. The casing entirely sur- 
rounds the socket and extends along the 


lamp to a point nearly opposite the base 
of the filament, thus affording complete 
protection for the socket, as well as guard- 
ing the lamp, without interfering with 
the sphere of illumination. The casing is 
flared out to receive the “cage” or guard 
which is attached by a bayonet joint and 
locked by a screw which engages with 
one of the three notches on the flange. 


Rotary Spark Gap 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


The Benwood Company, Inc., manufac- 
turer of radio apparatus, Thirteenth and 
Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo., has brought 
out a new spark gap, the body of which is 
composed of molded bakelite. The spark 
gap is equipped with a removable point 
rotary disc, thus enabling the operator to 
get any frequency he desires. The disc 
weighs 4 lb. and the sparking points are 
renewable at will. The disc revolves in 
an oil-less bearing and requires no lubri- 
cation whatsoever. The glass insulators 
are used at the sparking point terminals, 
thus allowing the operator to see the 
spark at all times, but which cannot be 
heard due to the fact that the gap is en- 
tirely air-tight. 








Belt Conveyor Idler 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1921 


_ The C. W. Hunt Engineering Corpora- 
tion, 143 Liberty Street, New York City, 
manufactures a _ self-aligning, all steel, 
troughing, belt conveyor idler. This is 
said to be a new product and a radical 
departure from existing practice in prin- 
ciple as well as design. It is supposed 
to reduce friction to a minimum and 
utilize the maximum value of lubricant. 
The pulleys are 4 inches in diameter and 
each has two bearing surfaces. These 
bearings are in proper proportion to the 
load carried. The self-aligning bearings 
are held in the ends of the pulleys in such 
a manner as to permit free and universal 
action, which automatically aligns the 
pulley bearings. It is made of steel 
throughout. 





File these items on 3 x 5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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